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YOUR FIELD FOR SOUND 
LOANS !IS CREATLY 
EXPANDED BY FIELD 


WAREHOUSING 


Allowing loans on merchandise of certified value, stored in 
a warehouse under lock and key, and surrounded by im- 
pregnable safeguards—has always been regarded by bankers 
as eminently sound business. 


Field Warehousing multiplies the possibilities of sound loans 
on merchandise collateral a thousand fold. It sets up a 
bonded and insured warehouse wherever commodities 
offered as collateral may be located—and 


Under Experienced and Competent 
Supervision and Management 


holds to all the elements of safety, liquidity, and protection 
for the banker, that are present in ordinary warehousing. 


Note that we stress Experienced, Competent Management. 
Field Warehousing has proved so sound and successful a 
basis for loans, that already the name has been surrounded 
with a glamour on which many without adequate experience 
or financial responsibility are seeking to trade. 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation is a national 
service organization, backed by years of experience under 
capable management, with every facility for the legal and 
speedy transaction of any type of field warehousing business. 
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Banks holding our receipts are protected by a superior type 
of bond, covering bonded representatives, and by insurance 
fully covering warehousemen’s legal liability for loss, dam- 
age or destruction of property of others while held in storage 
in warehouse buildings and/or storage yards and/or storage 
premises used for tank storage leased, operated or main- 
tained by them. 


Any inventory that is non-perishable and that can be segre- 
gated and identified, is suitable for field warehousing. Why 
not consult us confidentially on any specific loan you have 
in mind? Or ask for further details on this basis for a wider, 
more adequate and absolutely sound credit. Address our 
nearest office. 


Field Warehoused 


Alcohol, Canned Goods, Cotton, Cottonseed Oil, 
Cottonseed Meal, Coal, Lumber, Hides, Malt, 
Molasses, Petroleum Products, Pickles in Vats, 
Rice, Ready-Made Clothing, Seeds, Syrup, Steel 
Products, Sugar, Summer and Winter Suits, Sul- 
phur, Staves, Stoves, Wool, Woolen Piece Goods, 
Wines and Whiskies, Wooden Crates, Zinc Slabs 
and many others. 


Commodities 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-wide Warehousing Service 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
118 N. Front St. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
Appleby Bidg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
100 W. Monroe St. 


MADISON, WIS. 
155 E. Wilson St. 


100 Broad Street 


TAMPA, FLA. 
416 Tampa St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
401 Tower Petro. Bidg. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Leader Bidg. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
1223 Commerce Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Garfield Bidg. 


EASTON, MD. 
Stewart Bldg. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
106 Porter Bidg. 
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Announcing 


2 HOUR PROTECT 


for your 


at point of use! 





OW Remington Rand offers 2-hours, as well as 
N l-hour, certified protection against fire in anim- 
proved line of Safe-Ledger Trays. Combining all the 
convenient features of a posting tray, thorough, all- 
around insulation of this new model in no way inter- 
feres with posting or reference at point of use. Opens 
easily toward front or back. As in the case of the 1-hour 
tray, the inner tray automatically drops down into the 
housing as the lid is closed, allowing the cover to over- 
lap the outer wall construction . . . creating a water- 
shed. Lock on top automatically snaps into place when 
cover is closed. Insert trays for both the 2-hour and 
l-hour product offer much greater filing range than 
ever before . . . with 3 tray sizes to choose from. Special 


or 
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¢ about Remington Rand’s newest indexing methods which make all 











active accounts instantly accessible, 


sizes of insert trays can also be accommodated. Don’t 
wait until irreplaceable records are gone forever. Get 
this protection now for depositors, savings, liability, 
trust, country bank and general ledgers and statements 
—or your own confidential file. 


Mail the coupon today for a new fully-illustrated book 
just off the press giving the complete story of Remington 
Rand’s new Safe-Ledger Trays. 


Free booklet srincs rou 
FULL STORY— MAIL COUPON 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-211 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me your free illustrated book on the new Safe- 


Ledger Trays. 


Name. . 
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Get The Maximum Value 
From Your Blue Book 


Users of Rand M€Nally Bankers Directory cannot get the maximum value 
from their Blue Book unless they are familiar with its different sections. 
Among the important indexes are the last three:— 


Acces. 
Following the “Laws” section, you will find over 100 pages, 


indexed as above, listing all the towns in the country that are 
without banking facilities. After each town listed you will find 
its nearest accessible banking point, with information as to 
whether or not the town is a county seat, and whether it has a 
money order office or a telegraph station. 


Dis’c. Titles| 
This section contains a complete 


list of all the bank titles which have been changed or discon- 
tinued within the past five years. In it you can trace any title 
which has been changed or discontinued as a result of consoli- 
dation, liquidation or absorption, and find the exact year of the 
change, together with the old title and the new one (if any.) 


Direct. 
This section 


will give you the names of the men responsible for the policies 
and practices of the nation’s financial institutions. It contains a 
complete list of the Directors of national and state banks, sav- 
ings banks and trust companies in every city and town in the 
United States and Canada—alphabetically arranged by states, 
cities and banks. 


Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory 


111 Eighth Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
New York City CHICAGO San Francisco 
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Public Relations 


If we will realize that bank 
customers are more sensitive 
regarding the treatment they 
receive than the customers of 
any other business, we will 
appreciate the importance of 
continually training employees 
and providing conveniences. 
This magazine has supplied you 
with the experiences of other 
bankers on the subject of public 
relations for many months, and 
will continue to do so for many 
months to come, because of the 
importance of the subject. But 
there may be work that you can 
do for yourself that has not been 
mentioned in any of these articles 

The presidents of most banks 
assume that it is their job to 
make certain that the public is 
properly informed and properly 
treated. In banks having a 
cashier who is the chief executive 
officer, this work is just as im- 
portant. In this case, however, 
the cashier cannot expect the 
president, who is not actively 
engaged in the bank, to take 
care of all this work. 

As a matter of fact, each 
person who enters the bank 
door is important, and the cashier 
or president, as the case may be, 
should keep his eye constantly 
on the lobby, to make sure that 
every customer is just as happy 
when he leaves as when he 
came in. There are many little 
attentions that are likely to pay 
big benefits. 


Loans 


It is unusually easy right now 
to assume the attitude that 
because all banks are short of 
loans, the only thing any indi- 
vidual banker can do is to wait 
until conditions improve. This 
is the kind of excuse that has 
caused trouble in the past. 

While there are similarities 
between banks, the fact that all 
banks are low on loans does not 
mean that you have all the loans 
in your territory. Ideas are 
published in every issue of this 
magazine, taken from the ex- 
perience of bankers who have 
recognized that business can 
always be improved by study 
and aggressive work among 
prospects and customers. 
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When Bookkeepers are Located on the Main Floor 
Valuable Floor aD Is omaha Predominates!! 
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This Bank Sounds 
Like A MachineShop 


Almost Overnight This Condition Is Eliminated 
By Telautographs 
Which Permit You To Move Bookkeepers To Another Floor! 


Telautographs will supply the means | Telautographs will supply tellers and 


needed to obtain balances etc. from the book- bookkeepers with this system of communication in 
keeping department without the teller turning such a manner that every message will be sent and 
his head away from the window. Each inquiry received in a silent, secret and 100% accurate 
from the teller and each reply from the book- manner—and best of all, without the knowledge 
keepers will be recorded in indelible ink in of the depositors who may be standing in line be- 
the exact handwriting of the sender, as rapidly fore the tellers’ windows. Both tellers and book- 
as it may be written at either point. keepers retain a perfect record of each message. 


Each Telautograph Costs But 28 Cents Per Day!! 
Use Telautographs—Not Only Between Floors 
But 
From Tellers In Branches to Bookkeepers At Main Office! | 


(50% HIGHER RATE) 
WE HAVE A MAN NEAR YOU—SEND FOR HIM—OUR BOOKLET OR BOTH | 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.2855,) CORPORATION | 


16 WEST 6list STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES | 
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Rand M*Nally 


BANKERS 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


Discusses 


MonTHLY 


Shadows, Substance, And Politics 


Morgenthau announced that 

England, France, and the 
United States had agreed to main- 
tain the three currencies at their 
present ratios of exchange. The 
agreement was informal. As an 
agreement—if it is one—it was con- 
summated by conversations over the 
Atlantic telephone. As an agree- 
ment, it was hailed exclusively on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Q: OCTOBER 12th Secretary 


The President did not 
participate in the sal- 
utation to stabilization. An attempt 
to arrange currency ratios in formal 
compact was undertaken by a group 
of optimistic powers at London in 
the early summer of 1933. This 
country was represented by com- 
petent monetary emissaries among 
whom were Professors O. M. W. 
Sprague and Raymond Moley. In 
the midst of the sessions, the Presi- 
dent disowned his own representa- 
tives in a weasel-worded public state- 
ment which indicated that he had 
been under the gravest misappre- 
hensions regarding the kind of sta- 
bilization the London conference was 
to consider. The president, it 
seemed, had in mind stabilization 
of purchasing power, i. e., stabiliza- 
tion of money in terms of the goods 
and services for which it exchanged. 
The London conferees, with scandal- 
ous chauvinism, were considering 
stabilization in terms of gold equiva- 
lents. 


The chief executive was material- 


A Reversal 


ly aided in the discovery of this 
important distinction by the fearful 
elamor against a return to gold 
raised by the inflationists. Today 
the talking is being done by Mr. 
Morgenthau. His remarks may not 
easily be reconciled with the admin- 
istration’s pronouncements in the 
summer of 1933. 


A Political 
Liability 


Cireumstanees have 
altered and may war- 
rant the change in 
the government’s attitude toward 
stabilization. Chief among these cir- 
cumstances is the status of inflation. 
Bucking inflation in 1933 was dan- 
gerous politically—possibly both 
fatal and futile—fatal in the sense 
that it would have diminished great- 
ly the power of the President to 
obtain approval for other emergency 
measures; futile in that open resist- 
ance to inflation would have pro- 
voked the passage of legislation in- 
finitely more mischievous than repu- 
diation of our London delegates. In 
the interval, inflation has become 
unpopular. The cost of living has 
gone up. Inflation is a grand tonic 
if it applies to things which you 
have to sell. It is unpalatable when 
applied to the things which you 
must buy. Everybody must buy 
food. This injury, affecting all, is 
universal. The benefit accruing to 
the farmer is particular. Politically, 
this is a poor bargain, particularly 
if any gratitude which the farmer 
might feel is offset by his resent- 
ment over the rise in labor costs 
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attributable to relief activities. 

The fact is that inflation today is 
a political liability. The rise in food 
costs, due ironically, not to the mone- 
tary policies of the administration 
but rather to a combination of the 
drouth and the AAA, has had un- 
pleasant repercussions. The rise in 
the reserve requirements of member 
banks was an attempt in part to 
spike any criticism of inflation which 
the opposition might make. The 
fanfare about stablization, all of it 
made on this side of the water, has 
the same motivation. It is primarily 
a political rather than an economic 
gesture. 


A Handy There is also some rea- 
Villain son for believing that it 

was conceived impulsive- 
ly as a ‘‘bright idea’’ and precipi- 
tately consummated in order to 
obtain the greatest possible cam- 
paign realization. When the earnest 
Secretary of the Treasury discov- 
ered that a Russian order for the 
sale of £1,000,000 sterling had been 
given the Chase bank, he summoned 
the seribes. Pulling wildly at his 
scanty locks, he charged the Russian 
government with the diabolical in- 
tent of assaulting the infant agree- 
ment. Nobly drafting the necessary 
dollars from the stabilization fund, 
he foiled the dark attempt. This op- 
portunity to tweak the nose of the 
Russians developed just as Mr. 
Hearst was telling his readers how 
the Communists had been _in- 
structed to support the President 








and how he deserved that support. 
This dime novel by-play was cer- 
tainly no part of the original idea. 


The Hunters Forgot 


Equally 
The Ammunition 


interesting 
was the dis- 
eovery of the parties to this stabili- 
zation agreement that the most im- 
portant part of such an agreement 
had been entirely omitted. America 
cannot subscribe to an open end ob- 
ligation to buy sterling and franes 
as long as it may prove necessary 
in order to maintain a prearranged 
ratio with the dollar. The same is 
true of France and England. There- 
fore a subsequent agreement was 
made that the three parties might 
sell each other gold whenever neces- 
sary to maintain currency ratios and 
prevent undue accumulations of 
franc and sterling balances by 
America, sterling and dollar bal- 
ances by France, and frane and 
dollar balances by England. Such 
transactions, it was stated, would 
be on a basis that would hold for 
only 24 hours at a time. 


The Gold Standard 
in the Hands of 
Politicians 


The whole 
episode is a 
travesty 
both upon 
stabilization and a return to gold, 
impressions which the blatant pub- 
licity over here sought assiduously 
to create. The operations of the 
stabilization fund remain secret. 
Transactions between the politicians 
in charge of the funds will take place 
with an eye to domestic political 
effects. Under the gold standard, all 
transactions were public. Individ- 
uals and institutions were free to 
undertake them unconditionally. 
The automatic compensations which 
followed the flow of gold were in 
full view. The fluctuations of ex- 
change rates were confined within 
the gold points separated by a frac- 
tion of 1%. Here was a standard of 
value which was reasonably certain, 
upon which exporters and importers 
could rely. 


Further 
Regimentation 


Problems of ex- 
change arise only 
as a result of 
trade credits, movements of gold, 
and the flow of capital. It was a 
virtue of the old gold standard that 
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it tended to restrain and ultimately 
to correct any undue aberrations 
of these factors. No such restraints 
operate at present. If excessive move- 
ments of capital, or goods or services 
oceur which place a strain upon the 
stabilization fund, the next step fol- 
lows logically. The government will 
proceed to control the trade which 
created the strain upon the exchange 
fund. Thus we shall have another 
vast field in which the statute and 
the discretion of a government 
bureau will take the place of the 
more or less automatic natural ad- 
justments of trade. 


The Right In spite of the disap- 
Direction pointing and wholly 
inadequate scope of 


this return to stabilization and its 
transparent present political inspira- 
tion it nevertheless represents a be- 
ginning in the right direction. Under 
modern banking and currency sys- 
tems, international trade _restric- 
tions and vast, erratic movements of 
capital, the orthodox gold standard 
failed to work as its classic cham- 
pions expected. Yet with all the 
faults revealed during the past gen- 
eration, the great majority of mone- 
tary students still believe that it is 
the best practicable standard for 
domestie and international trade. 
It suffered in periods of adversity 
from the shafts of critics because, 


like the broader economic 
under which it flourished, i. e., capj. 
talism, it was not perfect. During 
hard times when agricultural pric 
dropped, earnings declined and capi. 
tal values evaporated, superficial ang 
prejudiced students of the curren; 
order indicted the gold standard ag 
the matrix of depression ills. The 
victims of hard times, incapable of 
philosophical tolerance, oppressed 
with their own distress and a relue. 
tant sense of failure, eagerly grasped 
at some cause which would relieve 
their ego of responsibility. The times 


System | 


constituted an open season for scape. | 
goat hunting. The bankers, the stock | 


market, the gold standard, and capi. | 


talism in general served singly or in 
combination to appease the victims 
of conditions which had little rela- 
tion, if any, to these factors. 


Time Is Ripe — The time is unques. 
tionably ripe for 
reinstating these sacrificial scape- 
goats. Although the prejudice 
against the banker is still marked, 
it is giving way to a more reasonable 
view of the great crisis. The malodor 
which enveloped the stock market 
has been dissipated largely by the 
improvement in prices and general 
business and not, as some evangelists 
of social control would have us be- 
lieve, by the two security acts and 
the ministrations of the S. E. C. 
Orthodox capitalism has been 
subjected to material modifications. 
There is little hope of regaining lost 
ground here. Before such hope is 
erystallized, the larger question must 
be answered ‘‘ Which of the limita- 
tions imposed upon laissez faire 
capitalism during the depression 
should be removed?’’ It would not 
be easy for conservatives to agree 
on such matters as stock market con- 
trol, bank regulation, minimum 
wages and the corporate profits tax. 


The gold standard and its corol- 
lary, monetary stabilization, prob- 
ably have more friends and fewer 
enemies than any other ‘‘stigmata”’ 
of capitalism. It is certainly for 
that reason that Henry Morgenthau 
so ostentatiously, vocally and oppor- 
tunely embraces their shadow. To 
translate this shadow into substance 
must await public and articulate 
approval. 
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Research In Banking ~ 


In October Mr. Boushall presented ‘“‘A Challenge To All Bankers” and dis- 
cussed the necessity for a program of hanking research. In this issue he 
begins a series of studies on the modus operandi of such a program. 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


The Major Groups 
‘‘Any industry that has the will to 
live is inevitably forced to participate 
in research,’’—FRANK B, JEWETT. 


HERE are three major bank- 

ing groups in the United States 

whose activities and problems 
are somewhat different. For that 
reason, a discussion as to their ap- 
proach to research can best be 
divided into sections that are in line 
with their specific fields. 


Local banking, confining itself 
primarily to the detailed financial 
transactions of the community in 
which it functions, is distinct from 
the larger type bank in metropolitan 
eenters handling large corporation 
finance and acting as central corre- 
spondent for the outlying banks in 
its region. In turn, the banks of the 
seaports and large internal cities 
which handle international trans- 
actions, deal in foreign exchange and 
gold parities and shipments, have 
problems that lie little within the 
province of the larger metropolitan 
but intra-national type of bank or of 
the smaller strictly local bank in the 
towns and villages of the country at 
large. 


® Research for these groups, while 
common to each in some respects, 
must proceed along essentially dif- 
ferent lines in their larger phases of 
activity to be of practical service to 
the banks within their classification. 

Again, of course, the local banks 
fall into classification of commercial, 
trust, savings and personal loan 
type. However, until bank research 
is further developed than at present 
contemplated, it will be more prac- 
tical to confine discussion and sug- 
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President, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 


gestion to the local group as a whole, 
later breaking down the problems 
applicable to each type. 

For local, national and interna- 
tional banking there are five specific 
divisions into which research may be 
segregated for each group. While, 
as stated, in some instances problems 
of the five divisions may be common 
to the three groups, nevertheless it 
would be confusing to attempt to 
mix them in a formal study of such 
problems looking toward a construc- 
tive solution. 


@ These five divisions may be sug- 
gested, as follows: (1) operations 
and mechanics, equipment and per- 
sonnel (2) competition of Govern- 
mental and private type that border 
on banking functions or are fully 
competitive (3) supervision by regu- 
latory agencies (4) new fields and 
new services that may be devel- 
oped by research (5) leadership 
in the field of economies through 
integration of various forces that 
banking research clearly shows can 
be integrated for the greater eco- 
nomie and social good. 

To express these divisions in terms 
of industry, it may be said that re- 
search can be applied to improve the 
machinery of production and service 
and the personnel used in earrying 
the raw material from intake point 
to the finished article ready for con- 
sumer use which deals with costs and 
methods. Next, is a study of the 
bank’s own product and its price, 
compared to a competitive product 
and its price, to determine how the 
competitor can afford to offer such a 
product at such a price, or whether 
an ignorant publie is being misled, 
or whether realistically the bank’s 


own product and price are out of 


line with standard quality and 
proper cost. Third, the banks as a 
group must re-examine their own 


legitimate function in the economic 
world, and ascertain the boundaries 
beyond which the extension of credit 
takes on the quality of disturbing 
stable progress; they can neither 
prosper, nor even continue long to 
function in any recognizable form, 
unless they find a legitimate field 
within which their banking policies 
promote stability in prosperity for 
society as a whole. Fourth, the bank 
looks toward the public’s needs and 
its own necessities to determine if 
within the legitimate realm of its 
function it ean find added services 
and neighboring fields which it can 
develop for wider and more profit- 
able patronage with more safety and 
greater public appreciation for its 
progressing necessity and usefulness. 


@ Finally, because the bank has 
access to broad contacts with all eco- 
nomic activity, clearing the public 
as well as private financial transac- 
tions of village, city or nation, it is 
in positon to point out better 
methods of social and economic in- 
tegration between individuals and 
between industries; between citizens 
and political divisions; between pro- 
duction and distribution; between 
taxation and appropriation ; between 
mining area and agricultural sec- 
tion; between industry of the sea 
and industry of manufacture; be- 
tween transportation and consump- 
tion; between national and interna- 
tional activities. The far-flung 
reaches of international banking give 
opportunity to ease friction between 
peoples and create constructive rela- 
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BETTER MACHINES 


tionships ; thus substituting peaceful 
economic activities in lieu of hostile 
irritations for lack of enlightened 
self-interests better served, resulting 
in a coordination of national re- 
sourees one with another. 

It is then a long ery from a study 
of improved machine posting of in- 
dividual customer checks and the 
correlation of an interior Chinese 
industry with an agricultural prod- 
uct from the coast of Maine. Re- 
search, therefore, must be divided 
and redivided, if it is to produce 
specific results and not be lost in the 
myriad ramifications found in rang- 


BETTER METHODS 


ing through the entire catalogue of 
banking activity that runs from the 
simplicity of making change for the 
village grocer to the complexity of 
financing international trade in 
terms of gold exchange. 


Machinery, Accounting, 
and Personnel 
‘*Scientific research in banking is just 
as necessary as in any other lines of 


business and industry.’’ 
—S. SLOAN COLT. 


ESEARCH dealing with bank- 
ing problems of operation and 
personnel must expect to develop 


BETTER PERSONNEL 


functions and facilities, mechanies 
and practices adaptable to that large 
middle group of banks, permitting 
the smallest and the largest each to 
adapt to its benefit what it may, 
based on developed facts. 

To break up operating problems 
into classes to be approached, there 
are several distinet groups to discuss. 
There are machines of various types 
that can be perfected to cut manual 
work and put more of it on a me- 
chanical basis. It would require 
much space to list and describe all 
the machines at present in use in an 
average sized bank. But there are 





Savings Banks Turn To Research 


“T believe the time has 


when we as bankers should profit by the 
experience of industry in reaping the 
rewards resulting from organized re- 
I believe that the New York State 
Bankers Association should sponsor the 
founding of a competent research bureau 
—an Institute of Research for Banking. 

“This Institute should number among 
its personnel, men experienced in bank- 
ing as well as competent scholars. 
men should be scientists in the field of 
applied economics, constantly seeking the 
solution to the present problems of bank- 
ing. Of even greater importance, they 
should be interested in attempting to 
chart our course for the future.”’ 


search. 


Extracts from two addresses before The 43rd Annual convention of 
the Savings Banks Association of New York, September 25, 1936 


now come 


sions. 


These 


RAYMOND N. BALL 
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“Your Association has appointed a com- 
mittee to consider amendments to the bank- 
ing law that will create a future legal list in 
line with future conditions. 
undertaken have involved not alone the draft- 
ing of new statutory provisions but also 
extensive and meticulous tests to gauge the 
effect of applying the proposed new provi- 
Here is a typical example of scientific 
research involving diligent fact-finding, the 
translation of findings into new statutory 
requirements, and the laboratory application 
of the proposed statutes to present conditions 
to judge their probable effect in accomplish- 
ing the desired result, namely, to maintain 
the highest degree of integrity for securities 
in which depositors’ funds are invested.” 


The studies 


AUGUST IHLEFELD, JR. 
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many machines in other office work 
or factory production that are per- 
haps adaptable to a bank with small 
changes either of the machine or of 
bank practice which would speed 
work, eliminate costly errors, cut 
eosts, and reduce drudgery for em- 
ployees. The machine, stationery, and 
office supply groups are all avail- 
able for an organized attack on the 
problem with assurance of definitive 
success. 

Bookkeeping and accounting prac- 
tices and principles, procedyres and 
routines are in many eases obsolete 
or uncoordinated. Yet with the cor- 
relation of the best of these through 
serious study, perhaps jointly with 
the accountants’ societies, a division 
of bank auditing set up as a separate 
research classification could make 
revolutionary changes in systems 
that have heretofore grown up sim- 
ply as necessity demanded. 

Bringing together the results of 
this procedure and the benefit of 
mechanical studies, it is possible that 
as much progress may be found in 
bank practices as has taken place in 
automobile production. Du Pont re- 
search developed a quick-drying 
hard laequer from left-over war sup- 
plies of high explosives that reduced 
the time to paint a car from forty 
days to three. Business machines 
and accounting ingenuity may do as 
much relatively for posting customer 
accounts and reconciling general 
ledgers with separate controls. 

A further possibility of such 
studies consists of lobby arrange- 
ment for the customers’ benefit, the 
officers’ accessibility and the tellers’ 
windows in turn near to the books, 
ledger ecards and vaults. Such 
studies not only ean reduce costs 
through improved routing of busi- 
ness on a flow basis, but may so 
please customers as to attract more 
new business than the efforts of the 
advertising department. Office ar- 
rangements may be made that will 
lessen hold-up hazards and reduce 
insurance costs as well as save lives. 

One of the major problems of 
banking related to costs of operation, 
safety of operation, protection 
against credit losses and attraction 
of new business, is the selection and 
training of bank employees, to which 
but little scientifie study has been 
given. There is available a large 
fund of knowledge in respect to 
adaptability to vocation. There are 
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Five Channels Of Study 


i Operations and mechanics, 
equipment and personnel. 


2 Governmental and private 
competition—partially and fully 
competitive. 

3 Supervision by 
agencies. 


regulatory 


4 New fields and new services. 


5 Leadership in the field of 
economics through integration of 
various forces. 





tests to indicate intelligence quotas, 
reactions to situations, degree of 
judgment, stability of character, 
reactions under strains, truthfulness 
and determination of disposition in 
publie relationships. 

How little of this has been applied 
to banking personnel, either in orig- 
inal selection of employees or in pro- 
motion from runner straight through 
to president! Few have thought of 
scientific analyses applied to selec- 
tion of boards of directors in the 
face of thousands of banks destroyed 
by wrong influence of board mem- 
bers. 


Bankers contribute much money to 
help farming groups select and pur- 
chase thoroughbred live stock par- 
ticularly adaptable to the area in 
which they will live and duties to 
be performed. Bankers ins‘st that 
farmers buy selected seed to make 
the best crops. But banking has done 
little to select thoroughbred bankers 
adaptable to the duties they will be 
ealled on to perform in handling the 
publie’s money both as depositors 
and stockholders. The National City 
Bank of New York, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. F. C. Sehwedtman, has 
created a foundation to select and 
give additional educational back- 
ground to unusual men and women 
employees of the bank. This is a step 
in the right direction not yet fol- 
lowed by other institutions. 

Industry may have done all too 
little research in this field, but this 
fact offers no fundamental objection 
to banking setting up standards in 
personnel selection that will blaze 
the trail for greater efficiency in all 
activities. 

Banking can spend much time and 
money profitably in modernizing its 
factory machinery and in developing 
the finest type of personnel through 
scientific selection and training. 





Need For Research Imperative 


‘There is an imperative need for research 
as we face the opportunities and responsibil- 


ities of these changing times. 


The study of 


the Postal Savings System now being made 
by the Association’s Committee on Banking 
Studies is an example of a type of fact find- 


ing of great importance to us all. 


At an 


early date we shall complete this study and 
submit it as a basis for the future policy of 


the Association. 


During my official connec- 


tion with the Association I have given a great 
deal of time and thought to research, and I 
am now prepared to announce it as one of the 


major objectives of my administration. 


We 


must now take stock of our resources and 
determine how in this rapidly changing bus- 
iness and economic order we can best serve 
the interests of the depositor and borrower.” 


TOM K. SMITH 


In his acceptance speech at the 
A. B. A. convention, San Francisco 








Irritating Trifles 


ACK in our kindergarten days 

we learned about little drops 

of water and little grains of 
sand, and how important they might 
be when you got enough of them to- 
gether. A little further along they 
told us the constant dropping of 
water would wear away stone, and 
they proved it. 

This is not leading up to a story 
of how a bank has grown rich and 
powerful on dimes. On the con- 
trary, it is going to show how a 
bank may lose wealth and power— 
and dimes—through trifling causes 
of irritation to its patrons. 

I can’t imagine a business man 
taking his patronage from a bank 
because its lobby desks are equipped 
with ink-saturated, dog-eared blot- 
ters, dry ink wells, or rusty pens. 
I don’t believe a business man will 
transfer his account to another bank 
beeause he is irritated by a door 
that is heavy and hard to open, by 
slippery steps, by a poorly lighted 
lobby, by the absence of seats, by an 
untidy floor or overfilled waste bas- 
kets. 

The financial affections of a man 
may not be alienated by such little 
irritations, but’ they are sure to be- 


Which May Drive Away Patrons | 


Bank patrons are more likely to be irritated by poor 
service than the patrons of any other business. 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


come less enthusiastiv. Women are 
more likely to be turned to another 
bank by trifles. This much is true: 
no patron of a bank is made more 
loyal or less susceptible to the wiles 
of a competing institution by little 
irritating factors. 

And when a bank’s patrons begin 
to feel less enthusiastic over the 
bank of their choice, their boosting 
ceases. Instead of telling everyone 
what a fine bank it is, and what a 
wonderful service it gives, they be- 
gin to tell everyone about the things 
they don’t like. 

‘*You’d think,’’ the complainer 
says, ‘‘a bank like the First Na- 
tional would have its tellers trained 
so they wouldn’t keep a depositor 
waiting while they visit with some- 
one who’s all through doing busi- 
ness—or didn’t have any to do.’’ 

Or, ‘‘I sometimes get terribly 
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peevish when I have to wait while 
that big red haired teller gives some 
prospect of his an insurance sales 
talk after taking his deposit. If the 
bank can’t pay its tellers enough so 
they won’t have to do another job 
on the side, it certainly ought to 
make them give up the other job 
while they’re in the bank.’’ 

I have heard men complain that 
in an undermanned bank it took 
them longer to put their money in 
the bank than it took to earn it. 
It may be that bank, by getting 
along with one less teller than it 
needed, was adding to its profits— 
and no one would deny most banks 
need more profits—but profits made 
by poor service this year will turn 
into lost patrons next year. 

Many business men calling at the 
bank are in a hurry. They are 
irritated by delay, even when it is 
entirely justifiable. They go away 
in a frame of mind that means little 
jabs and digs at the bank’s manage- 
ment when talking with their 
friends. 

Long waits for service mean short 
tempered patrons and people who 
get out of patience with a bank 
never do it any good outside. 

‘*It does seem to me,’’ a woman 
told me, ‘‘that my business with 
Mr. Greene ought to be reasonably 


confidential when I go to him to ar- 
range about borrowing some money.’ 


The Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, 
Oak Park, Illinois, has anticipated the 
suggestions of this author by several years. 
The low customers’ desk and the benches 
in the lobby (illustrated on this and the 
opposite page) indicate the  bank’s 
thoughtfulness for customers. 
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‘‘Isn’t it eonfidential?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Some day when you’re in the 
bank, you stand there at that far- 
thest desk when he has someone 
talking to him in his office. Why, 
you can hear just about everything 
that’s said, and things might be 
said that weren’t supposed to be 
everybody’s business. I guess that’s 
how some of the gossip around this 
town about certain people’s finances 
gets started. I suppose it’s the 
acoustic properties or something. I 
know the next time I go jn there 
about private money matters, I’m 
going to whisper and I’m going to 
see that Mr. Greene whispers too, 
even if it starts a scandal in the 
bank.”’ 

There is something in that for the 
head of a small bank to think about. 
t’s something most bankers do 
not think about and seldom does 
anyone feel at liberty to mention it 
to them. 

Now and then people enter a 
bank for some transaction they 
prefer to keep quiet, though they 
do not need to go into a private 
office for it. It distresses such 
patrons to have the teller repeat 
after them something of what they 
have said, in a loud enough voice 
for the next customer in line to 
overhear. It is made the more em- 
barrassing because attention is thus 
attracted to the obvious effort to 
make the matter confidential. When 
I start to talk confidentially to a 
bank teller, I want him to talk to me 
in a similar tone. 

I know that information about the 
other fellow’s business is sometimes 
picked up when one depositor sees, 
still lying on the counter in front of 
the teller, a note, a protest notice, 
or something else that concerned the 
transaction with the last preceding 
customer. A sharp eyel business 
man does not need to revd such a 
paper to recognize its significance 
if it is left where it shows what the 
last man’s business was. 

There are men with enough cur- 
iosity to decipher such a document 
lying where they can see it, though 


Public opinion is such an intangible thing, 
it is frequently influenced by what seem 
inconsequential trifles. In this bank’s 
case, the unspoken consideration for the 
comfort and convenience of women and 
elderly patrons has been an important 
factor in building good will. 


it be bottom-side-up. It takes but 
little imagination to understand that 
information might be so gathered 
that would have a vital effect on 
someone’s affairs. 


There are banks no one short of 
a cracksman ean get into a split see- 
ond short of the regular opening 
minute. There are banks whose 
tellers or officers will not take un- 
protested settlement of any paper 
a second or two after official closing 
time. I hold no brief for the fellow 
who can’t wait a minute for the 
bank to open, because he hasn’t had 
his breakfast yet or wants to get to 
his job; or for the fellow who fools 
away time until he is late getting to 
the bank. But there are people who 
need and deserve to be aecom- 
modated as far as physical possi- 
bilities admit. And those people are 
the ones who will not take advan- 
tage of the willingness of a bank 
teller to work overtime or otherwise 
to put himself out to be of service 
to them. They are the ones who 
show appreciation when accom- 
modated and who say good things 
to others about the bank. 

Banks are sometimes blamed for 
things not directly due to any un- 
willingness to take pains, but the 
blame may be properly placed on 
them just the same. One bank cus- 
tomer in New York state is using a 
check book in which the checks bear 
the partially printed date, ‘‘192..’’. 
That would seem to mean that he 
received the book before 1930. Un- 


(Continued on page 681) 
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Five Trifles To Be 
Checked Every Morning 
1 Ink-saturated or dog-eared 
blotters on lobby desks. _ 
2 Dry inkwells on lobby desks. 


3 Rusty pens on lobby desks. 
4 Over-filled lobby waste bas- 


kets. 


5 Dirty floors. 





Six Trifles Classed As 


Customer Conveniences 


1 Seats in the lobby. 

2 Low lobby desk with chairs 
for old people and short people. 

3 Easy 
doors. 

4 Well-lighted lobby and cus- 
tomers’ desks. 

5 Up-to-date check books. 

6 Private offices where confi- 
dential business may be trans- 
acted without fear of being over- 


heard. 


operating entrance 





Three Trifles In 
Employee Training 

1 Tellers who visit with one 
customer while others are kept 
waiting. 

2 Protest or note notices left 
where the next customer can see 
them. 

3 Tellers or officers who refuse 


to transact business a minute or 
two after closing time. 
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Our Lending Polic 
reates New Loans 


SAILORS 


Cashier, Citizens Bank, Wadsworth, Ohio 


There are loans in every community that are not in 
the bank. The successful policy described here, if 
applied in any community, will tend to bring some of 
those loans into the bank, where they really belong. 


SUALLY there is more pleas- 
ure in discovering a new loan 
than in making a loan to an 

old borrower. There has been more 
need in the last two or three years 
for definitely trying to find new 
loans than ever before, and I have 


discovered that it not only is a 
great deal of satisfaction, but is 


highly profitable to the institution. 


In the first place, there are many 
people in any community who do 
not know that they ean borrow if 
they need to. Then there are many 
others who know they can borrow, 
but do not realize that they can 
make money by. doing so. The way 
we discover such cases is to circulate 
among the business houses of our 
community and visit the farms. 


®@ In talking with a small manufac- 
turer about his business, for ex- 
ample, we discover that he does not 
go after large orders because he does 
not have the facilities for filling them 
properly if he gets them. By dis- 
cussing plant space, new machinery, 
and modern methods of manufac- 
ture, we learn that it would be com- 
paratively easy for him to put him- 
self into a position to fill these 
larger orders, if he made an addi- 
tional short-time investment in new 
equipment and in the rearrange- 
ment of his plant. We encourage 
him to get all of the information on 
modern machinery and actually to 
make plans for rearranging his 
plant so that the new machines 
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could be made a part of his regular 
production line. As he gets these 
figures, he becomes enthused him- 
self, and by the time he computes 
the cost, both he and we realize that 
it will be profitable for him to bor- 
row to make the investment. 


It is easy to understand that a 
man who has been helped in this way 
is much more likely to borrow in the 
future when he needs money than 
if we had not taken an interest in 
his affairs. 

In the same way, we sometimes 
discuss the business of a merchant 
with him and discover that there are 
certain advantages he can gain by 
buying from a certain who!esaler. 
For some reason or another, he has 
not recognized the full benefit of 
help he can get from one whole- 
saler that he cannot get from 
another, or from one manufacturer 
that he could not get from another 
and so has kept on buying from his 
old souree of supply, with the result 
that his sales have not increased as 
they should. 


@ Encouraging a merchant to make 
a change of this sort does not create 
a new loan for the bank, in every 
ease, of course. In every case, how- 
ever, it does create a good customer 
for the bank, who, sooner or later, 
will have an opportunity to make 
money by borrowing it from us. 
Not much of this sort of work can 
be done inside the bank. It is neces- 
sary to visit the bank customers 


where they work. A visit to a farm 
often uncovers a plan that is not 
being carried out because of the 
lack of funds, and because of the 
lack of knowledge that the funds ean 
readily be obtained at the bank. 

After carrying out this policy for 
some time, I have begun to realize 
that taking a greater interest in the 
business of our customers not only 
results in new loans, but results in 
knowing better how to manage the 
bank. After all, the bank’s whole 
purpose is to help the business of 
the community develop. 

It would seem to be the most 
natural thing in the world for the 
cashier of any bank to spend a great 
deal of time visiting his customers. 
But I find in talking with other 
bankers that it is not at all a common 
practice. The result is that the bor- 
rower who comes to the bank usually 
comes when he is in difficulty—at a 
time when it is not easy for the 
officer to feel justified in passing 
favorably on his credit. 


@ We try to encourage our custom- 
ers to come to the bank, not when 
they are heavily in debt—not when 
they are up against a real problem— 
but when they have a practical idea 
for the temporary use of someone 
else’s money to make more money 
for themselves. It is far better to 
lend money for improving a business 
than it is to lend money for pulling 
a business out of the hole. 

I really feel that it is the business 
of bank officers and directors to do 
everything they can to prevent any 
local business from going into the 
hole. There are far too many fail- 
ures in all lines, many of which 
could have been prevented by proper 
management or by proper finance. 

With the policy I have described, 
our bank has become known as a 
lending bank. Consequently, many 
people come to us who are not yet 
ready to borrow money. They want 
to borrow, but their business is not 
in a position to make it a good eredit 
risk. We feel that the way such 
people are handled has a great deal 
to do with the uncovering of new 
loans. They will be future bor- 
rowers, of course, but we will need 
loans in the future just as much as 
we need them now. 

In interviewing anyone who wants 
to borrow money, my first concern is 
to make sure that he is fully at ease 
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while he talks with me. Certainly 
no one who is not at ease will give a 
bank cashier all of the facts he ought 
to have. With some facts being held 
back, not only is the borrower being 
handicapped, but the banker may 
make a mistake. We encourage 
everyone who talks to us to give us 
full and complete information and 
the first step in encouraging them to 
do this is to make sure that they are 
comfortable and at ease when they 
are talking with us. 

If there happens to be a crowd 
in the lobby, I try to get the person 
to talk to me a little farther away 
from the crowd so that he will feel 
that only he and I know what the 
conversation is about. Certainly 
anyone would feel embarrassed to 
have to diseuss his private business 
in front of a lobby full of people. 
Sometimes the man may be sitting 
in an uncomfortable chair and the 
fact that the discomfort takes his 
mind to the chair, may cause him to 
hold back or actually forget to tell 
some of the facts that we ought to 
know about his business. 

It seems to me that one of the most 
important things for a loan officer 
to do is to display a genuine interest 
in the man’s business. If you look 
at his proposition entirely from the 
bank’s standpoint during the whole 
interview, he does not go out with 
the same feeling as he does if you 
try to make him feel that you can 
think in terms of his part of the 
business as well as yours. This is 
usually much easier when you have 
visited the man in his place of busi- 
ness and know considerable about it. 

Furthermore, this makes it much 
easier to encourage a man to borrow 
at the right time, instead of at the 
wrong time. He can really believe 
that your advice is for his best 
interest. Such advice, however, need 
not be lenient from the standpoint 
of the bank at all. You can adhere 
strictly to the bank’s loan policy and 
still send the man away feeling that 
you have done more for him than 
he really expected. 


® Many a time I have had men who 
have applied for a loan who were 
not customers of our bank, go to the 
window and open up an account 
after I had turned down their loan 
application. What I did was to show 
an interest in their business that 
they felt that, with the advice I had 
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10 Psychological Angles To 


1 Many people are not aware 
that they can borrow or that they 
can make money doing so. 


2 Frequent calls on business 
men and farmers uncover hidden 
borrowing needs. 


3 Train customers to think of 
(and use) bank credit as a con- 
structive tool, rather than a last 
resort. 


4 Make every unsuccessful 
loan applicant realize clearly just 
why his loan was refused. 


5 Don’t “pass the buck”—as- 
sume full responsibility for the 
refusal. 


6 Arrange a segregation of 
your desk or office to give a pri- 


The Loan Officer’s Job 


vacy commensurate with the con- 
fidential nature of your borrower's 
business. 


7 Make the applicant physi- 
cally comfortable, lest discomfort 
make him overlook pertinent 
facts about this business. 


8 Know enough of his business 
to make him feel that you can 
think on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 


9 Approach the analysis of an 
application in the role of an 
efficiency expert seeking to im- 
prove the borrower’s business. 


10 View your own job in the 
light of its creative and construc- 
tive value to both community and 


bank. 
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given them, they could build up 
their situation to the point where 
they would be in a position to bor- 
row. Usually such eases do turn out 
exactly that way. 

I try to put myself into the frame 
of mind of an efficiency expert who 
is helping the loan applicant plan 
his business for greater efficiency. 
With that attitude, I do not need to 
forget my bank’s policy, but I can 
be far more helpful to our customers. 
After all, isn’t it downright dis- 
courteous to turn down an applicant 
without making him fully under- 
stand just why he is not in a posi- 
tion to borrow. We ean hardly ex- 
pect a man to feel right toward our 
bank if we turn him down with no 
explanation at all. 

I believe that the loan officer 
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should take full responsibility in 
turning down the applicant, rather 
than to tell the applicant that the 
directors have refused his applica- 
tion or that the bank is short of 
funds or any one of the other stock 
excuses used by loan officers who do 
not eare to take the time to tell the 
man the truth, or who seem to be 
afraid to tell him the truth. 


® Again, it seems to me absolutely 
diseourteous to avoid telling an ap- 
plicant the truth, no matter how 
personal it may be. A man who does 
not tend to his business as he should, 
but spends much of his time and 
money carousing, should certainly be 
told the truth, which is that a bank 
cannot feel safe in lending money 


(Continued on page 685) 
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When Is A Bank Solvent? 


This important question is raised by one of our 
readers. Your opinions and suggestions are invited. 
Read this; then express your views with frankness. 


By T. R. FRENTZ 


Cashier, The New American Bank of Oshkosh, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


R years I have contended 
| when a bank is insolvent, 
its assets no longer belong to 
it but to its depositors. If my con- 
tention can be substantiated as law, 
then a correspondent bank or a 
Federal Reserve Bank from which 
the insolvent bank’s officers had bor- 
rowed money, giving the bank’s 
securities as collateral, would be 
forced to give up that collateral for 
the benefit of the depositors if the 
bank were declared insolvent by 
governmental authorities. 

The reason I raise this question 
is that many banks have failed 
whose assets were discovered by the 
receiver to be largely pledged with 
correspondent banks as security for 
loans. All that was left for the de- 
positors was a conglomeration of 
‘‘eats and dogs’’. 

In an effort to secure some evi- 
dence on this question, I wrote to 
the editor of Rand M°Nally Bankers 
Monthly some time ago and asked 
for information. The editor was 
kind enough to submit my question 
to several banking departments with 
the following results. The question 
as submitted was as follows: 

‘Can an insolvent bank pledge 
any of its assets to secure a loan 
from a correspondent bank, or a 
Federal Reserve Bank?’’ 

The answers received were as 
‘ollows: 


Neither the federal statutes nor 
the Wisconsin statutes specificially 
cover the point in question. Federal 
Revised Statutes, See. 5242, 12 
U.S.C.A. 91 provides in substance 
that any assignment of assets by a 
national bank after insolvency, or 
in contemplation thereof, having 
the effect of granting a preference 
to one creditor over another, shall 
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be void. The 1933 Wisconsin Sta- 
tutes, See. 221.33 provides in part 
as follows with reference to state 
banks: 


‘‘No bank or bank officer 
shall give preference to any 
depositor or creditor by pledg- 
ing the assets of the bank as 
collateral security; * * * ”’ 


Thus, both federal and Wisconsin 
Statutes only go so far as to pro- 
hibit national and state banks from 
pledging assets when the effect is 
to grant a preference to one or more 
creditors as against other creditors. 

The question does not state 
whether the assets pledged are to 
secure a pre-existing debt, or a new 
loan, and a distinction between the 
two situations is essential. If the 
assets were pledged to secure a pre- 
existing debt, such pledge is pre- 
sumed to constitute a preference and 
is void under the statutes. Such is 
stated in First National Bank of 
Hortonville v. Andresen, C.C.A. 6, 
57 Fed. (2d) 17: 


‘*When a transfer is made to 
a creditor by a bank whose offi- 
cers know of its insolvency, an 
intent to give a preference is 
presumed.”’ 


Such a presumption is difficult to 
rebut and the burden of so doing 
must be carried by the pledger bank. 
As is seen from the quotation, it is 
the knowledge of the officers of the 
bank making the pledge that is. con- 
trolling. Knowledge of insolvency 
on the part of the transferee of the 
pledge is immaterial. The National 
Security Bank v. Butler, 129 U.S. 
223, 32, L. Ed. 682. 

Under the second situation, when 
assets are pledged to secure a new 
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loan, the cases are uniform in hold- 
ing that insolvency of the pledger 
bank constitutes no defense to the 
validity of such pledge and that the 
creditor is entitled to the full bene- 
fit of the assets pledged. In Lucas 
v. Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, C.C.A. 4, 59 Fed. (2d) 617, 
the court was confronted with the 
question as to the validity of a 
pledge of assets by a bank to secure 
new loans while in an allegedly in- 
solvent condition and the court 
held such pledge valid, stating: 


“‘The result is that the col- 
lateral was deposited not to 
bolster up and secure an exist- 
ing debt, but to secure addi- 
tional advancements through 
additional discounts. The col- 
lateral was deposited, there- 
fore, to secure present loans or 
moneys advanced as the new 
discounts were made; and it is 
well settled that a pledge of 
collateral for this purpose does 
not constitute a preference.”’ 
(p. 621) 


Again, in Armstrong v. Chemical 
National Bank, C.C.N.Y., 41 Fed. 
234, the court stated: 


‘‘The statute is directed to a 
preference, not to the giving 
of security when a debt is 
created; and if the transaction 
be free from fraud in fact, and 
is intended merely to ade- 
quately protect a loan made at 
the time, the creditor can re- 
tain property transferred to 
secure such loan until the debt 
is paid, even though the debtor 
is insolvent, and the ereditor 
has reason-at the time to be- 
lieve that to be the fact.’’ (pp. 
238, 239) 
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Your Answers To These 6 Questions Are Invited 


1 What is your definition of 
insolvency ? 

2 Do you believe it is wise to 
close a bank the very day that a 
drop in the market makes its secu- 
rities worth enough less so that if 
it were forced to sell that day it 
could not realize enough to pay 
all creditors? 


3 Should there be some way to 
keep open such banks as have 
paid creditors 100% when they 
were liquidated? 


4 What test do you suggest be 
applied to a bank to determine 
whether it should be closed or 
not? 


5 Does the closing of a tem- 
porarily insolvent bank really 
protect depositors? 


- 


6 If banks must be closed on 
the very day they become insol- 
vent, why shouldn't this same 
requirement be applied to every 
other type of business? 


Address your answers to Rand M£Nally Bankers Monthly, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 
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See also Schumacher v. Eastern 
Bank & Trust Co., 52 Fed. (2d) 
925; Stapylton v. Stockton, C.C.A. 
5, 91 Fed. 326. 

Although we have found no Wis- 
eonsin cases in point, the wording 
and evident purpose of the federal 
and Wisconsin statutes clearly in- 
dieates that they would be con- 
structed similarly in cases arising 
under either one. 

In summary, an insolvent bank 
may make a valid pledge of its 
assets to secure a new loan, but if 
its assets are pledged to secure a 
pre-existing debt, such pledge will 
be presumed a preference and void. 

* * & & 

Some time ago the United States 
Supreme Court held that a bank 
could not prefer one depositor over 
another. The statutes of the state 
of Wisconsin appear to provide the 
same safeguard. The Wisconsin law 
goes still farther and states that 
when certain transfer of collateral 
is made by a bank officer who 
knows that his bank is insolvent, an 
intent to give preference is assumed. 

To illustrate: The Bank of The 
Garden of Eden is in financial 
straits. John Jones has a checking 
account of $5,000 in this bank. 

Sam Smith has a savings account 
of $5,000. It is getting to be com- 
mon knowledge that the Bank of 
The Garden of Eden is in great 
difficulties. The bank’s officers know 
that, for some time, ugly rumors 
have been afloat, and that a run 
may occur any day. To try to save 
the institution, they take all the col- 
lateral to a correspondent and bor- 
row. 

John Jones comes in, presents his 
check for $5,000, and demands his 
money. It is promptly given to him. 


A few minutes later, Sam Smith 
brings in his savings book and asks 
for his money. The bank demands 
the 30-day notice of withdrawal 
which its savings contract entitles it 
to ask. Smith gives the notice and 
despondently wends his way home- 
ward. In 10 days, the bank closes 
its doors, and when the unpaid de- 
positors finally get their money, 
they have to be satisfied witin 40 
cents on the dollar. 

If paying John Jones 100 cents 
on the dollar, and Sam Smith 40 
cents on the dollar, is not preferring 
one ereditor over another, then I 
rather imagine this poor mind of 
mine is a wee bit awry! 

Possibly if John Jones had de- 
manded his money on one day, and 
poor Sam Smith had not heard 
the gossip about the bank’s condi- 


tion until 10 days later, it might be 
that Sam Smith was lax in not mak- 
ing his demand sooner, but as both 
men made their demands within a 
few seconds of time, the proviso 
that Smith was lax, of a certainty, 
falls to the ground. 

In connection with this, is the 
query: ‘‘Should not the corre- 
spondent bank have satisfied iiself 
that the Bank of The Garden of 
Eden was solvent before it mate 
the loan?’’ Certainly, if the bank 
were solvent, the collateral pre- 
sented to secure the loan belonged 
to it. Query! If the Bank of The 
Garden, of Eden were insolvent at 
that very time, did not this col- 
lateral belong to the depositors? If 
so, what right, legal or ethical, had 
the Bank of The Garden of Eden 


(Continued on page 685) 


These men have equal rights, under the law. But are their rights equal to 
those of the checking depositor—to those of the bank’s loaning correspondent? 
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Practical Ideas Prevailed 


At 1936 Conventions 


Here are some of the many ideas exchanged on the subjects of: 


N OPENING the convention of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at San Francisco, President 


R. V. Fleming said, among other 
things: 


*‘T feel it is appropriate that I 
express my opinion upon the manner 
in which we should handle our re- 
lations with the public and _ pro- 
posals for legislative change, for I 
think much depends upon the char- 
acter of our approach to these two 
problems. 

‘We must all recognize that un- 
sound proposals for banking legisla- 
tion are introduced in the various 
legislatures and in Congress to a 
gvreat extent due to a lack of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the true 
functions of banks, and that in their 
activities, legislators normally re- 
flect the views and desires of their 
constituents. 

‘‘T urge that we recognize that 
when there is a demand for legisla- 
tion to correct or create some condi- 
tion, it usually reflects the opinion 
of the people of the various sections 
of the country. Therefore, if we can 
create a wider understanding on the 
part of the public of the true func- 
tions of banks it will do much to 
allay demands for changes in the 
banking structure which are not in 
the public interest.’’ 

A recommendation was made to 
the State Bank Division, by Brewer 
D. Phillips, chairman of the board 
of the Bank of Jamestown, N. Y. 
that bankers undertake a campaign 
to bring about a restriction in the 
use of the words bank and banker to 
those actually engaged in the bank- 
ing business. Among other things, 
he said: 

*‘ Assuming the soundness of the 
publie policy which divorced com- 
mercial banks from the sale of secu- 
rities and the setting up of independ- 
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ent corporations for the handling of 
sceurities, it follows that organiza- 
tions having none of the character 
or responsibility of banks should not 
be permitted to use these titles.”’ 

This report brought to the atten- 
tion of the Convention, the dangers 
in the use of the word ‘‘bank’’ by 
investment houses and by such 
organizations as theatres to widely 
advertise what is known as ‘‘bank 
night.’’ 

The appointment of a nonpartisan 
board or commission to have charge 


Tom K. SMITH 


President, The Boatmen’s 
National Bank, St. Louis. 
President, 
Bankers 


American 
Association. 





of the investigation of applications 
for new state bank charters, as one 
means of restricting over-chartering 
of banks, was recommended by the 
committee on state banking depart- 
ments, by its chairman, H. W. 
Koeneke, president of the Security 
Bank of Ponea City, Okla. Mr. 
Koeneke’s suggestion carries much 
weight because he was formerly a 
state bank examiner and is widely 
known among bankers in many 
states. 

In discussing the outlook for sav- 
ings, Philip A. Benson who was 
elected second vice president by the 
association, cleared up an important 


misconception about government 
guaranty. He said: 


‘*Any statement that the shares 
in building and loan associations are 
insured by the federal government 
is not true. The insurance is by a 
corporation owned by the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation. More- 
over, even a statement that the funds 
invested are insured is misleading. 


ers 


The insurance only undertakes to | 


guarantee the return of the principal 
amount. It does not guarantee that 
the investor will be able to get his 
money when he wants it. 

‘“‘The average savings and loan 
investor is likely to believe from the 
use of the word ‘insurance’ that in 
time of need, if the building and 
loan association cannot pay him his 


money, the Home Owners Loan Cor- | 


poration will. This, however, is not 
true. All the investor gets in such a 
ease, except for 10% in cash, is non- 
interest bearing debentures having 
maturities of one and three years. 
The average investor does not know 
this, and if he did he might have an 
entirely different attitude toward 
this form of investment. 

Harry A. Brinkman, vice presi- 
dent of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
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ings Bank of Chicago, reporting for 
the committee on the Federal Re- 
serve System, said in part: ‘‘The 
committee cannot endorse the prin- 
ciple that mere size shall be the 
yardstick for membership in the 
Federal Reserve System, or that 
membership in the System shali be 
a condition to joining the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. This whole 
question is one which should be ecare- 
fully watched during the next few 
years, so that at some opportune 
time, prior to 1941, an effort may be 
made to have the law amended.”’ 

In a speech on the subject, ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Mechanical Equipment As a 
Factor in Operating Efficiency and 
Economy’’, Darrel G. Ensign, assist- 
ant cashier of the Utah State Na- 
tional Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
said : 

“In planning each employee’s 
routine, as far as is practicable, so 
arrange his work that he completes 
one operation before commencing 
another. Remember, that a tremen- 
dous waste follows the continuous 
changing from one task to another. 
Quite a number of banks have 
grouped their bookkeeping opera- 
tions for machine performance to 
advantage by installing what we all 
know as single posting. With this 
system, posting machine use is more 
than cut in half, paper costs are re- 
duced, and many banks report con- 
siderable savings in salaries. You 
are too well acquainted with this 
system for me to take the time here 
to explain it, but I might add that 
this system provides sufficient check 
against posting to the wrong account, 
against posting the wrong amount, 
and against picking-up the wrong 
balance. 

‘‘As important as is mechanical 
equipment as a factor in operating 
efficiency and economy, I am firmly 
eonvineed that this factor is in large 
measure lost without intelligent 
planning and coordinating of oper- 
ations. In other words, the effective- 
ness of machine operation is depend- 
ent upon internal bank management. 
You cannot any more obtain ef- 
ficiency and economy in operations 
just by installing a machine than 
you can otherwise have good banks 
by just passing a law. 

“In attempting to group your 
work, I recommend the following 
procedure : 


1. List the name of each employee 


ORVAL W. ADAMS 


Executive vice 
president of the 
Utah State Na- 
tional Bank, Salt 
Lake City, and 
first vice presi- 


dent of the A.B.A. 





at the head of a sheet of paper, 
using a separate sheet for each 
person. List under the name of 
each employee the things he 
does in the order he does them, 
as well as the approximate 
length of time each task takes. 
Make a list of all the operations 
of the bank—not as to opera- 
tors, but as to functions. 
With the purpose in mind of 
eliminating too much switching 
of tasks for each employee, and 
with the sheet of each employee 
before you, list opposite each 
function (procedure 2) the 
names of employees who should 
serve in that funetion. Of 
course, in so matching em- 
ployees with the functions, due 
consideration must be given to 
such as the adaptability of the 
employee for that particular 
work. 

4. From this later list, a work pro- 
gram can be set up for each 
employee. 

*‘Do not make the mistake of 
thinking you know your organiza- 
tion so well that it is not necessary 
for you to write it down on paper.’’ 

One of the interesting speeches in 
the customer relations eclinie was 
made by Helen Kavanaugh, of the 
Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Co., San Francisco, in which she 
said: 

‘““Women of the United States 
now legally own 60% of the dollars; 
they have the spending of 85% of 
the earned income; they have 65% 
of the savings accounts; they are 
beneficiaries of 80% of the life in- 
surance; they receive 70% of estates 
left by men, and 64% of estates left 
by other women. 

‘*With a few exceptions, bankers, 
as a whole, have never tried to edu- 
eate or inform women regarding the 
various banking services. Why 
wouldn’t a program of education on 
banking services for women be a 
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great civic service? Banks could do 
this either as units or in groups, and 
in so doing, would accomplish a 
service to their fellow citizens and an 
inerease in their own business, the 
ultimate desire of every banker.’’ 

Some interesting information 
about trust work was given by Gil- 
bert T. Stephenson, vice president 
of the Equitable Trust Co. of Wil- 
mington, Del. He said: 

‘‘Today there is scarcely a trust 
institution in the United States that 
is not associated in some way with 
banking. A majority of our 3,000 
trust institutions are departments 
of banks. Most of our trust com- 
panies have banking departments. 
Nearly all of the trust companies 
that are engaged in trust business 
exclusively are associated in some 
way with a bank. 

‘*In some eases the trust company 
is wholly owned by a bank. In other 
cases, the bank is wholly owned by a 
trust company. In still other cases, 
the banks of a community have co- 
operated in establishing a trust com- 
pany. If we eliminate all the trust 
institutions that are associated With 
banking in any way, we have very 
few left.”’ 


The Humanics of Banking 


EGINNING the annual conven- 

tion of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association at Nashville, Rob- 
ert W. Sparks, president, said : 

‘‘ American banking has been per- 
mitted to grow grotesque. It has 
been brought up on an unbalanced 
diet. It is deformed with an over- 
development of the economies and a 
malnutrition of the humanies. So 
today, bankers looking at their off- 
spring are wondering how best to 
correct their faulty parenthood so 
that governmental upbringing may 
be avoided. 

‘‘Not much is accomplished by 
pointing a scornful finger to past 
failures of banking under political 
auspices. Public consciousness is 
eurrent...and superficial. It looks 
neither backward nor below. And 
besides there arises in the banking 
land a new King who knew not 
Joseph—a new King who knows not 
the benefits of private banking. 

‘‘The new King is youth, whose 
experience is only with the present 
and not with the past. It is today’s 
publie, just casting aside its adoles- 
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cence, who will decide who will man- 
age American banking. It is youth 
who knows not the fundamental 
weaknesses of political banking, who 
will name banking’s managers. 

‘‘It is youth who will decide; 
youth who witnessed not the past 
efforts of elected officials to manage 
the people’s money for the benefit of 
their sectional voters. It is youth, 
inexperienced in the ways of legisla- 
tors from agricultural states at- 
tempting to manage the people’s 
savings for the farmers’ benefit while 
those from industrial states were try- 
ing to turn these savings to the ad- 
vantage of the industrialists, and at 
the same time representatives of the 
commercial states endeavoring to 
run the banks for the benefit of com- 
merece. It is youth who has had none 
of these lessons, who will decide 
whether American banking of the 
future will be private or political. 

“‘The economies of private versus 
government banking has been de- 
bated by our best banking brains for 
generations. But almost everyone 
except us bankers, can see that the 
issue will not be decided by bankers 
but by voters. Therefore, it is high 
time for bankers to come out from 
behind their economics and meet 
their depositors, the voters.’’ 

An episode in the human side of 
bank customers was related in the 
speech of Merrill Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Merrill Anderson Co., 
advertising agency, of New York 
City. Mr. Anderson gave this inter- 
esting illustration: 

‘*A recent experience set me think- 
ing of what a great experience it 
would be to see inside the mind of a 
customer—just one—when your new 
business man asks him why he has 
become a depositor and he answers: 
i See .kiws a friend of mine 
recommended your bank.’ 

**He really believes he is telling the 
truth, and the whole truth. But most 
psychologists say that the subcon- 
scious mind keeps an indelible ree- 
ord of all its impressions; and if you 
could reach that record, which af- 
fects all of the new depositor’s con- 
scious acts, he would say something 
like this: 

** “Well, I’ve lived here in town 
for 30 years. For the last 17 I’ve done 
business with Security Second Na- 
tional ; ever since the merger, in fact. 
We’ve always subscribed to the 
Daily Record, and while it isn’t the 
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best newspaper in the world, we like 
it, and wouldn’t be without it. Your 
bank advertises there regularly. 

‘* *T haven’t read half of your ad- 
vertisements, but every now and 
then there’s an illustration or head- 
line that eatches my eye and I read 
the rest. Sometimes I learn things 
that interest me considerably. There 
was one you ran on loans last fall 
which made me think I’d come in 
some time and talk over the matter 
of eredit with you people. Might 
get turned down, but it didn’t sound 
that way.’ 

‘* “My brother-in-law mentioned a 
couple of years ago that he played 
golf regularly with Townsend, in 
your real estate mortgage depart- 
ment and said he was a very likable 
fellow. My daughter had a class- 
mate in high school—Mary some- 
body—who is in your savings de- 
partment. My daughter says she 
thinks it is a fine place to work.’ 

** ‘Last fall I got a letter from an 
officer of your safe deposit depart- 
ment named Williams. I was quite 
impressed with it—nice-looking let- 
terhead, good paper, signed it him- 
self; short letter, but friendly and 
eonvineing. I’ve been meaning to 
drop in and rent a box, but never 
got around to it.’ 

‘**You had an outdoor board on 
Glen Road and I used to see the 
bank’s name on it as I drove past. 
I’ve received a good many checks 
drawn on your bank, of course; I 
liked their appearance—they had a 
modern, high grade look about them.’ 

‘**A few months ago, Ed Brower 
(who works for me) mentioned that 
he was saving his money with you 
people to buy a small house, and 
liked dealing with you. He was the 
one I was thinking of, when I told 
you a friend had recommended you 
to me.’ 

‘* “last month, my friend George 
Daingerfield, who was vice president 
of Security Second National, died. 
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He was the man I dealt with over 
there. I haven’t felt that I knew 
the others, though I have nothing 
in the world against them.’ 

***Day before yesterday I read 
your safe deposit advertisement in 
the Record; it reminded me that I 
had been intending to drop by and 
see your man Williams.’ 

‘* ‘This morning my ear got to act- 
ing up, so I took it to the garage 
down the street. They said they’d 
need half an hour to fix it, so that 
meant I had half an hour to kill 
before I could drive out to the East 
End and look over a piece of prop- 
erty. I noticed that I was near your 
building, so I thought I’d drop in, 
open this small account, and if I like 
it here, I may transfer the rest of 
my balance after a few months. I 
don’t know. I may’. 

‘‘That’s not a lengthened version 
of the impressions and_ influences 
that bring the average new depositor 
to your bank. It’s an incredibly 
shortened version. There are prob- 
ably hundreds of items that have 
contributed to his impression of you, 
and broken down his natural inelin- 
ation to let his affairs run along as 
in the past.’’ 

Another speaker who emphasized 
the long-time results of advertising 
was Frank J. Reynolds, president 
of the Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Ine., advertising agency, also of New 
York. Mr. Reynolds gave the follow- 
ing two illustrations: 

‘‘One day a man walked in off the 
street and bought $100,000 worth of 
bonds. No one had ever heard of 
him. In due course, they asked him 
how he happened to favor them with 
this call and subsequent business. He 
said, ‘I lived in Chicago for many 
years, sold out my business, retired, 
and moved to New York to live. I 
asked one of my close friends to rec- 
ommend an investment house. He 
recommended you.’ 

‘*Investigation disclosed that this 
man who had done the recommend- 
ing had replied to an advertisement 
many years previously, had never 
become a customer, and eventually 
had been dropped from the mailing 
list. Only an accident credited this 
sale to advertising. 

‘*More than 20 years ago one of 
my present associates decided to ad- 
vertise his advertising agency serv- 
ice. He spent $10,000 and did not 


(Continued on page 704) 
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HE primary considerdtions in 
[osinine eredit information 
and preparing credit reports 
are, naturally, completeness and ac- 
euracy. But there is also a great 
deal of value in making these re- 
ports as simple and concise as pos- 
sible. If the information reaching 
the loaning officers is in such a form 
that they can pass on the application 
with a minimum of time and effort, 
then the whole operation is speeded 
up and delays are largely eliminated. 
We have also found from our ex- 
perience in handling a large volume 
of loans that the more concise and 
simplified we can make our credit 
forms the more successful we 
are in obtaining the essential infor- 
mation from our borrowing cus- 
tomers. Loan applications can con- 
sume a considerable amount of our 
loaning officers’ time, unless methods 
and forms are developed to efficient- 
ly handle them. With this thought 
in mind, we have prepared several 
forms which have proven to be very 
satisfactory. 


® For the applicants requesting 
accommodation up to $400, we have 
a small form, printed on one side 
only, which is complete enough to 
give us a good idea of the applicant’s 
situation and yet is simple enough 
for the customer to react favorably 
to it. The form ean be filled out in 
a few moments by the borrower, 


Our Simplified 


Credit Reports 


Speed Up Loans 


How can we obtain credit data quickly and 
concisely from the growing number of small 
business loan applicants? This credit manager 


describes the solution 


evolved by his bank. 


FRED E. PIKE 


Credit t Rodos Walker Bank and Trust Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


minimizing the officers’ time in the 
transaction, and these small state- 
ments, supplemented by our usual 
checkings in the credit department, 
form a very satisfactory credit file 
on our small borrowers. We aim to 
maintain a file on all unsecured loans 
over $100.00. From time to time, by 
cooperation among the officers, the 
eredit department, and the note de- 
partment, we are able to obtain new 
statements when necessary to keep 
our files current. 

We also handle a large number 
of loan applications from individ- 
uals whose borrowing capacity 
ranges upward from $500 and also 
from persons operating individually- 
owned business. As the amounts in- 
volved inerease, it becomes increas- 
ingly important to obtain more com- 
plete financial details and we have 
developed an ‘‘Individual Financial 
Statement’’ form which covers the 
essential information very well. It 
is a single sheet printed on both sides 
and is not too complicated for the 
borrower to complete in a short time 
and without any difficulty. 

The financial statement has been 


set up in about the usual way, but 
in such a form that the current posi- 
tion is immediately apparent and the 
relationship of net worth to total 
indebtedness is easily seen. 

The ability of the borrower to pay 
the loan is, of course, a very impor- 
tant consideration and we have pre- 
pared the form so that the customer 
ean very readily give us the informa- 
tion as to his income, whether it be 
derived from the operation of a busi- 
ness or from salary, commissions, 
dividends or interest on investments, 


or property rentals. If the applicant - 


is operating a business, it is neces- 
sary to know how much he is taking 
out of the earnings himself and a 
space is provided for this informa- 
tion as well as other pertinent de- 
tails, including depreciation and bad 
debts charged off. 


@ On the reverse side of the state- 
ment is space for a listing of real 
estate holdings with other pertinent 
details and space for a list of invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds, together 
with other necessary information as 
to eontingent liability, insurance 





1 Financial Statement—In- 
cludes, in addition to usual data, 
detailed information on real 
estate, investments, and insurance 
(which has become increasingly 
important in credit analysis dur- 
ing recent years.) 


Three Credit Analysis Forms 


2 Credit Information Form— 
For use on small loan applica- 
tions. Covers essential details, yet 
is very simple. 


3 Comparative Statements 
With Trend Percentages—gives a 
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comparative picture of the appli- 
cant’s balance sheets over a period 
of years, with percentages show- 
ing improvement trends, or vice 
versa. On the reverse side are 
shown ratios in percent for each 
year’s balance sheet items. 
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carried, court actions pending, and 
so on. 

During the last two or three years, 
the matter of personal life insurance 
has been vitally important in many 
eredit considerations and we have, 
therefore, provided for details as to 
the amount earried, the beneficiary, 
and the amount of loans outstanding 


against each separate policy. 
The details contained in this state- 
ment, together with the outside 


checkings made by the credit depart- 
ment and the report summarizing all 
of the information obtained, make a 
comprehensive analysis from which 
the loaning officer can readily pass 
on the application. 






ASSETS 


191,787. 
1,927,119. 










1,776,277. 





31,675. 














COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS 
WITH TREND PERCENTAGES 






263 ,386. 
2,457,765. 
2,167,712. 


31,675. 





















295,045. 
2 490.676, 


2,036.490. | 




















































s Payable& Accrued 
s Payable for Mdse 
“8 Payable to Banks 


Account 


Accrued Items 
Prov. for Fed.Income Tex} > 


Div. on Som Stk Payable 2 
"90 . 
1,578,000. cot 








es TOTAL LIABILITIES Hef $088.80). + 109 
Eliminated from Bal. Shect 
Deferred and Prepaid 


Goodwill, Patents, etc 





= PROFIT & Loss SS ATEMERN Y 





3,926,858, 536, [188] 4,082,210. 
1,699,085. 23. bad 1,630,445. * 
: & | 208,518. 268,283. 182,722. 
FIXED ASSETS 1,907,603. 1.613.167. 
Cash Value Life Ins. 46,380. 55,264. 72 ,462. 
Investinents 231,031. 179,997. 255,541. 
Notes & Contrs.Rec.Defe 257 ,954. 292 ,482. 
Sundry accts. & Advances 87 ,356. 119,750. 
Due by Stk.Holders of Pr¢ 
Py roraL assets |v] 6s LLL 
py PaputiTips ft ee 


464. 
1 i56 s26. [148] 796,068. | 10g 


CURRENT LIABIL 
Mortgages or Liens on R. E 36,250. A 33,750. eal 
Bonded Debt 1,573,000. 1,573,000. 
Div.Pay.in Com. Stk. 4,309. 3,214. 
| TOTAL DEBT | 2,785,585. [Til] 2,406,946 | 
a aa Conin. & Etc. a ae 375. 35,000. OT 
Capital x” . 667 440. 3,412,060. 3,425,981. 
Surplus BL 7: Ae ho Ra 4 oot 312 aoe 455 36 
PNET WORTH 32] 44,039,901, | eS ee 


of 





Sales 7 5,553,490. 7,428, oa 5,737 ,608 10 

Gross Profit 3 

Expenses 3 

Net Profit on Operations 641,806. 

Other Income 185 ,488. 

Other Expenditures 2 200999 
-|__xrt reorit ]s| 963,177. | 100, 026,295. [108] _0a6,507.] 63 «dIY:~ 

(RATIOS—Over) LINE OF CREDIT AUTHORIZED BY DISCOUNT COMMITTEE 

SS A: SET 






















Approved for 


Limit 


This form quickly gives a comparative picture of the applicant’s 
business over a period of years. The percentage ratios (below) are 


carried on the reverse of the 


Worth to Fixed Assets 
Worth to Debt—J2~28 
© Recewables—37—(2 


> Merchand 


Sales to Worth—37= 


Net Profits to 


oe Deducted 
vables 
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comparative statement form. 
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In connection with loans to cor. 
porations or partnerships, we have a 
larger statement form, which econ- 
tains four pages and is somewhat 
more complicated than the forms 
previously described. It is used for 
the most part where corporations are 
small in size and borrowings do not 
reach large proportions. In the ease 
of large lines, we expect, as a matter 
of policy, to be furnished with a 
statement prepared by a certified ac- 
countant. 


Another of our forms which is 
of considerable help to the credit 
department and the loaning officers 
is the ‘‘Comparative Statements with 
Trend Pereentages’’ which conveys 
a-comparative picture of the com- 
pany’s balance sheets over a period 
of years, along with trend percent- 
ages showing improvements, or vice 
versa, in accounts, receivables, mer- 
chandise, current and fixed assets 
and so on. On the reverse side of 
this form, the ratios in percentages 
are given for the balance sheet items 
for each year’s balance sheet. 

This condensed and comparé ative 
information assists greatly in mak- 
ing up complete analytical reports 
and the form is one of the most use- 
ful that we have in the eredit depart- 
ment. 


The Walker Bank & Trust Com- 
pany subscribes to a well known 
analysis and statistical service which 
has also been helpful to the eredit 
department in analyzing the finan- 
cial situation of applicants for 
larger lines of credit. This service 
enables us to compare the statement 
under review with the averages all 
over the country in the same line of 
business, not only as to the principal 
ratios on the statement but also as 
to the different items on the state- 
ment, such as receivables, inventory, 
and so on. Such comparisons are 
helpful in determining how the ap- 
plicant stands up with the prevailing 
averages reported in the manual. 

A combination of the statement 
form, the comparative statements 
with trend percentages, the analysis 
of the eredit department, the com- 
parison with national averages and 
our own outside checkings makes a 
complete and comprehensive credit 
folder which enables our officers and 
executive committee to pass on ap- 
plications in a minimum length of 
time. 
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For Farming And Banking 


Constructive Protection 


Wolves and bugs on the farm must be killed off with the shot gun and the 
spray gun. The wolves and bugs infesting banking must be killed off 
with a charge of educational powder behind leaden balls of true facts. 


WELL known banker in the 
Mississippi Valley has a large 


farm. He has told me several 
times about his methods of farming 
—how he has been able to make his 
640 acres earn profits for him dur- 
ing these years of many farm prob- 
lems. 

His bank has some serious prob- 
lems. His farm has problems equally 
vital. The same policy has solved 
both farm and bank problems, 
equally well. 

When I arrived in his community, 
I found a crowd of people near the 
court house. They were greatly in- 
terested in something in an auto, so 
I went to investigate. I found a 
large timber wolf—a beautiful ani- 
mal—that had been killed that morn- 
ing by a group of hunters. They 
brought it to the court house to 
claim the $100 reward offered for its 
death or capture. 

Many men had been hunting many 
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days for that beast. That $100 was 
very small reward for all the time 
and effort given to the hunt. But 
the wolf had been killing dozens of 
valuable farm animals. Farmers 
were alarmed—they were determined 
to stop the losses of their stock. 
They were happy to see its dead 
body. To them, it was not a hand- 
some animal at all. 

When I ealled on the banker, he 
told me of the damage done in that 
eounty by this cunning wolf. Some 
of his own eattle had been killed. 
He hired some men to join in the 
hunt for it and was happy to know 
the trouble was ended, at last. 

That banker also told me of other 
problems on his farm. One year his 
corn was nearly a failure because of 
echinch bugs. His orchards were al- 
most a failure because of pests and 
disease among his trees. The stubble 
fields and fence rows were full of 
bugs, waiting for warm weather, to 
come out and continue their ruin of 
his crops, unless he prevented it. 

Then he said: ‘‘You know we 


Like the farmer, the 
banker must kill off the 
wild animals and bugs 
of ill will and misunder- 
standing in his commu- 
nity, if the community’s 
“tree of prosperity” —of 
which his bank is the 


root—is to bear fruit. 


have some ‘wild beasts’ killing off 
some of the valued assets of our 
bank, too. We have a lot of ‘bugs’ 
working in this community. «Each is 
doing some harm to our banking 
welfare. We must find a way to kill 
off these enemies that will prevent 
success here. Our bank is like my 
farm—it’s time to get ready for a 
harvest that will come later, or we 
will not enjoy such a blessing at all. 


‘“*‘What I mean is this: These 
years of depression have caused 
troubles for all the people. When 


nearly all the patrons of a bank find 
themselves in trouble, the bank 
naturally suffers, too. A great many 
banks failed, because people who 
were all right when money was bor- 
rowed, found themselves unable to 
repay it. Banks soon share the fail- 
ures as well as the successes of their 
patrons. 

‘‘These hard years have wrecked 


(Continued on page 685) 
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On Time Sales 


And Chattel Mortgage Security 


ITH the increase in the num- 
ber of time payment trans- 
actions, it is important for 


bankers to know the requirements of 


the laws of various states, with 
respect to chattel mortgages and 


time sales contracts. Accordingly, 
the requirements have been tabulated 
and are presented on the opposite 
page and the pages that follow. 

Possibly because of a lack of 
knowledge of the requirements of the 
law, many bankers have neglected to 
record chattel mortgages, and have 
failed in handling the matter so as 
to fully protect the bank. It is im- 
portant that the law be fully com- 
plied with if the mortgage is to be 
of any value whatever. It will be 
noted from the table that there are 
variations in the requirements for 
recording. 


@ In 20 states, including the District 
of Columbia, the mortgage need be 
recorded only where the property is 
located, but in 30 states, including 
Alaska, the mortgage must be filed 
and recorded both where the mort- 
gagor lives and where the property 


-/ Protection For The Lender 


Here are further tabulations of state laws needed 
daily in the conduct of a commercial bank. 


By JOHN 


is located, if the two are different 
locations. 

In 24 states, a chattel mortgage is 
good as long as the debt is owed, but 
in 18 states, the chattel mortgage 
must be renewed if not paid on its 
first due date. There are some excep- 
tions to both of these rules, as for 
example, in Arkansas, the mortgage 
is good for the life of the debt if the 
payments are recorded. 

In Iowa, the mortgage is not good 
for the life of the debt, but for five 
years after maturity. In Montana, 
it is good for two years and 60 days 
after maturity. In Utah, it is good 
for five years. In Colorado, a chat- 
tel mortgage, in value up to $2,500, 
must be renewed every two years 
until it is paid; if the mortgage is 
for an amount between $2,500 and 
$20,000, it must be renewed every 
five years; if it is over $20,000, it 
must be renewed every 10 years. 

In Delaware, renewal must take 
place every five years. In Illinois, the 





Conditional sales contracts may be used 
by banks, and they protect the bank 
better than chattel mortgages in all states 


but Colorado, Kentucky, Louisiana, 


Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and Texas. 
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mortgage must be renewed within 
90 days after maturity. The Kansas 
law requires renewal within 30 days 
previous to the end of each second 
year. Kentucky requires a renewal 
five years after maturity if no note 
is given, or 15 years after maturity 
if a note is given. 

Louisiana requires a_ renewal 
every five years. Michigan requires 
a renewal within 90 days next pre- 
ceeding the expiration of the mort- 
gage; the mortgage is good three 
years and is renewable only twice. 


@ In Minnesota, no renewal is neces- 
sary, but the life of a mortgage can 
extend only over six years. In Mon- 
tana, renewal is required within 60 
days after the mortgage has run for 
two years. In Nebraska, no renewal 
is permitted, but the mortgage is 
good for five years after filing. 
Nevada requires a renewal 30 days 
preceding the end of the year after 
recording. 

New Mexico does not require a 
renewal, but the mortgage is good 
for only six years. New York re- 
quires renewal within 30 days before 
expiration of one year. 

Laws like this require that special 
attention be given to chattel mort- 
gage loans, because the usual ten- 
dency is to think nothing of a loan 
until it is due, but, as you see from 
the table, several states require re- 
newal before expiration. 

In North Dakota, the law requires 
renewal within 30 days before the 
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State Law Requirements For 


Chattel Mortgages 











Chattel mortgage must be filed 
and Recorded 











| Chattel mort- 


Mortgage must be | ! 


Chattel mortgage is 
valid as to 3rd party 



























































































































































State 7 ————| gage good for rear x “a if mortgagor retains 
- Where mortgagor Where property is life of debt | renewed if not paid Chattels and applies 
| lives located } » sales to debt. 
| | SEE aes ee H ; 
Alabama Yes } Yes Yes No Yes 
Maska ep Yes Yes No Yes 
beiewe. fie a Yes Yes Yes No No 
—~ s Yes, if pay-| : _ 
Arkansas Yes Yes ments are No Yes 
’ recorded. 
California. - Yes Yes Yes No No ‘ 
- = Up to $2500, every 2 
years; to $20,000, y 
N Yes No every 5 years; over es 
a 20,000, every 10 
years. 
Connecticut. id No Yes Yes No No _ 
Delaware Yes, in 10 days. No Every 5 years. No 
District of No Yes Yes No No 
Columbia ni 7 
Florida No Yes Yes No _ No 
init Yes Yes Yes No = mortgage so 
Idaho. Yes Yes No Yes 
aa womnege . Yes, if mortgagor is a| 7 Yes, within 90 days 7 
Illinois | Yes, in 10 days. | non-resident of state.| No after maturity. No 
Indiana Yes 4 = — Yes No Yes 
- - ss ml | No, but good : ; 
lowa Yes If non-resident. 5 years after No Yes 
| maturity. 
ae hi 4 Yes, 30 days before y 
Kansas Yes If non-resident. No end of each second Yes 
} year. 
— ' i | Good 5 years after ge 
" " | Yes N maturity if no note Valid if fully identi- 
Kentucky Yes - _ is given; 15 years, fied in mortgage. 
if note is given. 
Leuidens, : Yes | Yes No Every 5 years. Yes 
Maine ‘ Yes If non-resident. Yes No Yes 
Maryland Yes, in 20 days. = , Sn i“ Yes No Yes 
a a Yes—also at Mort- F Valid if recorded 
Massachusetts..| gagor’s principal If non-resident. Yes No within 15 days of its 
place of business. date. 
es Yes, within 90 days 
next preceding expi- , 
Michigan Yes Yes | No ration. Good 3 years Yes 
} and renewable only 
| twice. 
If non-resident and if : ‘ F 
Minnesota Yes eo holds No oe life only 6 Yes 
chattels. 
Mississippi. No Yes Yes No Yes 
Missouri . ee Yes If non-resident. Yes, if recorded No Yes 
as, ‘ No, for 2 years| Within 60 days after 
Montana. . No Yes pod t ay 9 moon y Yes 
f / No, but good only 5 
Nebraska Yes If non-resident. No pg filing. ” 
Yes, 30 days preced- : 
Nevada....... Yes Yes No ing end of year, after Yes 
recording. 
New Hampshire Yes If non-resident. Yes No Yes 
New Jersey... No Yes Yes No Yes 
New Mexico No Yes No Good 6 years. Yes 
Yes, within 30 days) 
New York..... Yes If non-resident. No before expiration of] Yes 
one year. 
North Carolina. Yes If non-resident. Yes No | Yes 
Yes, within 30 days F 
North Dakota.. No Yes No before expiration of Yes 
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3 years. 





(Continued on page 665) 


expiration of three years. In Ohio, 
the law is the same. In Oklahoma it 
is the same. In Oregon, the note is 
good for ten years after maturity. 
In Pennsylvania, it must be renewed 
within three months before maturity. 
In South Dakota, the mortgage is 
good for six years, and the same is 
true of Tennessee. 

In Utah, the renewal must be 
made in 30 days after the end of the 
year from the time that the mortgage 
was made. In Washington, the re- 
newal must be made within two 
years after expiration, and in Wis- 
consin, the renewal must be made 30 
days after two years from the date 
of filing. 

Chattel mortgages are almost 
worthless in the states of Connecti- 
eut and Pennsylvania. In Connec- 
ticut, the conditional sales contract 
is recommended, and in Pennsylva- 
nia the bailment lease is the common 
form used. There are exceptions, 
however, in both these states. In 
Connecticut, for example, the law 
provides that the only items for 
which chattel mortgages are Valid 
are livestock, farm machinery, and 
crops. 

In the state of Pennsylvania, chat- 
tel mortgages are declared by the 
law to be valid if given for vessels 
(boats), castings, or oil. 

It is difficult to understand the 
reasons for all these peculiar varia- 
tions, but they are in the laws, and 
the laws must be obeyed if you 
would be fully protected. 

A comparison of the laws pertain- 
ing to time sales and the laws gov- 
erning chattel mortgages discloses 
that the lender is better off with a 
conditional sales contract rather 
than a chattel mortgage in every 
state except Colorado, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
and Texas. With a conditional sales 
contract, repossession of the goods is 
much less expensive and can be ear- 
ried out more promptly. 

By studying the experiences in the 
various states in the repossession of 
goods sold on the basis of conditional 
sales contracts, we find that, in gen- 
eral, the public has been educated to 
the relinquishment of goods so 
bought, and usually repossession is 
gained without any difficulty, and 
with the consent of the buyer. As a 
matter of fact, most state laws are 
such that it would be unwise to use 
foree of any kind in repossessing 
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Where filed? 





State Law Requirements For Conditional Sales Contracts 








Where recorded? 














































































Le : E igs | ~~ tiie 
STATES $ 3 &S S 5% | &F 
= . os = os ox 
= 5 ae & S= | Se 
| = |e*| 7 . ie” 
ALABAMA Yes Original Probate Judge Yes | Yes 
nk SN OE . hance : ee = 3 30 
ARIZONA Yes Copy County Recorder) No 34 months after filing 
Yearly thereafter. TE 
ARKANSAS. sea Yes / _ " a 7 
CALIFORNIA Yes 1 
aS County Clerk | : 
COLORADO No Original oad Gsaciiae No Yearly VE 
CONNECTICUT Yes Original Town Clerk Yes ; VI 
—_—_—_—— — — t 
, TARE = : Recorder ; 35 months after fling j . 
DELAWARE Ye Copy of Deeds No Yearly theseafier, bs 
. ‘TOF COLT 7 Original if Recorder 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA..| Yes ponay he a |p. \ 
i Buyer & Seller, eact 
FLORIDA Yes with owe witnesses W 
icin =m wn ee Poe pe 7 
GEORGIA Yes Original Superior Court Yes Yes W 
IDAHO Yes Original County Recorder | No | 
ILLINOIS Yes ; 
INDIANA... Yes . | 
IOWA . Yes Copy County Recorder} Yes Five years after 
due date. 
KANSAS Yes Copy Register of Deeds | No | 
KENTUCKY. No Original County Clerk No 
TISTAN : | : Original or Recorder of _ os — 
LOUISIANA........ No certified copy Mortenens Yes Every five years. 
a a | “dl bia | ity, town, or | yo — t 
MAINE..... -++| Yes | Original | plantation Clerk | Yes 
County Clerk or 0 
MARYLAND... Yes Original Clerk of Yes 
Superior Court 
MASSACHUSETTS Yes | F 
. : rege reer errs rag —— - ; Two renewals only. 90 
MICHIGAN ds shia No Cony Register of Deeds! Yes dane bihace Gus dite. P 
; Copy Original] _ Register of F . 
MINNESOTA Yes jin cities over| Deeds, or Town | Yes f I 
50,000 or City Clerk } 
MISSISSIPPI Yes | : K 
| oes |County Recorder. § 
MISSOURI........ No Original or "Sy Touis—City | Yes 
aac ak d Recorder | § 
7 7 aia sf ‘ , eeey) Register of | vw | _—_ | ; 
© a eee Yes | Autos only | motor vehicles Yes | ; 
~ Saar is titi S 5 aaaleapineaiiaietecs 
r > , . " - le | fearly, 3 ays 
NEBRASKA................] Yes | Copy | County Clerk | Yes | tw. P on ) 
NEVADA....... Yer | | . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Yes | | Original | TownClerk | Yes 
> Teperv , | : County Clerk or ‘is : a a | | 35 months after filing. 
NEW JERSEY... : .| Yes | Copy Register of Deeds | No Yearly thereafter. 
NEW MEXICO Yes | Copy County Clerk No 
= = - oe % oni a — = 
| oa 
— , ay | } : | | 35 months after filing. 
S.C Yes | Copy City Clerk Yes 


Yearly thereafter. 





NORTH CAROLINA........| Yes | 








Original Register of Deeds 


Every 33 months. 
3 renewals only. 





| 





| 


Original or 


} 
| County Recorder | 
| 


County or 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

, , | 
true copy | 


Yes | 








35 months after filing. 





Original | County Clerk | No 


35 months after filing. 





Memo on 
fixtures only 


County Clerk | Yes 








Copy | Prothonotary | No 


Yearly 











NORTH DAKOTA........ | Yes 
Gey eee 
OKLAHOMA | Yes | 
OREGON...................] Yes | 
PENNSYLVANIA...........| Yes* | 
RHODE ISLAND...........| Yes | 


SOUTH CAROLINA.. , Yes 








es Clerk of a 
Original | Superior Court | Yes 
| 
—— 
| | 
| | 
| | 
iF a | Clerk of Court, 
Original Register,or | Yes 


County Treasurer 





Every three years. 








* The contract is a bail ment lease in Pennsylvania. 
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25% 
STATES 2.5 
Res 
Zé 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE Yes 
TEXAS No 
UTAH Yes 
VERMONT Yes P 
VIRGINIA | Yes Seller 
WASHINGTON Yes Seller 
WEST VIRGINIA Yes | 
WISCONSIN Yes 
WYOMING es EY 


+ Liens on automobiles must be filed with motor vehicle commissioner. 


State Law Requirements For Conditional Sales Contracts 


Where filed? co 








Which must be 





| 
| 


A | 
Copy Register of Deeds| No Yes 
Original County Clerk Yes Yes 
Original 

Original Clerk of Courtt| No Yes 
Original County Auditor | Yes | Yes 
. Clerk of . —_ 
Copy County Court No | Yes 
Copy Register of Deeds No Yes 
Copy County Clerk No Yes 


State Law Requirements For 


Chattel Mortgages 








Chattel mortgage must be filed 
and Recorded 
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Chattel mortgage is 
Chattel mort- Mortgage must be valid as to 3rd party 

































































State - = gage good for | Ts ai if mortgagor retains 
| Wh re mortgagor Where property is life of debt | renewed if not paid Chattels and applies 
lives located | sales to debt. 
. . ; Yes, within 30 days 
Ohio Yes Yes No before expiration of Yes 
| 3 years. 
ee a were | - 
J } , : | Yes, in 30 days before ‘ 
0 2 S | . 2 - 
klahoma | No | Yes No 3 years from filing. No 
J los z | Good for 10 yeara i a ae 
Oregon No } Yes No | after maturity. No 
Pennsylvania. No Yes No — months of 
Rhode Island. . | Yes | If non-resident. Yes a "No oe Yes : 
South Carolina . | Yes | If non-resident. Yes No 7. ar Yes : 
South Dakota. . | No Yes No | Good 6 years. Yes 
Tennessee Yes If non-resident. No Good 6 years. No 
Texas Yes No | ‘ Yes No ; ‘ 
Stee ies = eer Tee Ee eS EE Se 
Utah Was | If non-resident. ee for 5 nage after end pine fan mortgage so 
Vermont Yes | If non-resident. Yes | No Yes 
Virginia No } Yes Yes No No 
Washington No Yes No | mS pen after expi- Yes 
: 3 ia aw acid <i eneaaaed = 
West Virginia No | Yes Yes No No 
| a | aT | a | = 
Wi . | , sic : 30 days after 2 years — 
isconsin. . .. | Yes | If non-resident. No | trom date of ine. Yes 
| 
Wyoming | No | Yes Yes No Yes 
goods. If such force were used, it forces his way into a home or the 


would be likely to be construed as a 
breach of the peace, and the seller 
or lender would, therefore, be liable 
to indictment for breach of the 
peace. 

It is, of course, a definite violation 
of the peace if the seller or lender 
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garage of the buyer and takes pos- 
session of the property. Only when 
courts authorize repossession is force 
allowable. 

The consent of the buyer to repos- 
session is, of course, usually con- 
tained in the conditional sales con- 



















Where recorded? 2... 
eS — i 
% 2 35 
5 22 
53 Ss 
5 s!| «5 
‘ Yes | 3.months after filing. 
Yearly thereafter. 
No 
Yes | 69 months after filing. 
No 
Town, City or , : 
County Clerk Yes No 
No 
No 
59 months afterling. 
Yes Every two years 
thereafter. 
Yes 35 months after filing. 
} ‘ Yearly thereafter. 
| Yes Every 23 months. 


tract. However, when the seller or 
lender goes to take possession, if he 
is resisted in any way by the buyer, 
it is always better then, to resort to 
the courts, in order to avoid indict- 
ment for breach of the peace. 

An interesting case that was de- 
cided by the courts of Missouri is 
one in which the mortgagee entered, 
over the protests of the mortgagor’s 
wife. No actual foree was used, but 
the wife was frightened. It was 
held that such conduct constituted 
a breach of the peace. 

In an Ohio ease, the mortgagee 
opened the sereen door of the mort- 
gagor’s home, followed the mort- 
gagor’s wife into the house, and took 
out a radio. No permission was 
given, and no words were spoken by 
either party. This repossession was 
held to be legal. 

In some eases, a deputy sheriff has 
been asked to accompany the mort- 
gagee without a direct order from 
the court. The mortgagee is in 
danger of being indicted as engaging 
in a breach of peace when he so acts. 
The presence of the deputy sheriff 
being considered by many courts as 
intimidation. 

There are only a few cases re- 
ported by the many finance com- 
panies in operation throughout the 
United States in which the mort- 
gagor has resisted repossession, and 
so the common practice is to recog- 
nize a conditional sales contract as a 
legal basis for prompt repossession 
of property without recourse to the 
courts. (Continued on page 692) 
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Systematic Employee Training — 


Provides Better Customer Service 


A program of educational meetings was not popular at first but 
is now anticipated with pleasure by the employees of this bank. 


HE bank which finds that its 
(Llempisess are not handling the 

problems arising in customer 
relations with the greatest possible 
confidence and accuracy, can usually 
discover that they have an inade- 
quate acquaintance with the work- 
ings of their organization as a whole 
and of the system which their bank 
helps comprise. 

This diagnosis may extend from 
the teller who refers too many simple 
questions to his superior officers, to 
the uninterested bookkeeper, or the 
savings department manager who is 
informed only about the activities 
of his own department. It becomes 
most striking, however, in the case 
of employees coming in direct con- 
tact with the public. 

In our own bank we have encour- 
aged a spirit of inquiry. We want 
our staff to be interested in their 
organization and to take personal 
responsibility for skillful service and 
independent handling of informa- 
tional questions coming before them. 
To accomplish this end, we have 
undertaken a program of employee 
education. 

We had heard plans for such work 
enthusiastically discussed at the 
American Bankers Association con- 
vention in 1933 where the immediate 
adoption of a program had been 
strongly advised for all banks. The 
idea had appealed to us and when 
we decided to inaugurate such a plan 
in our bank, it was built somewhat 
along the lines suggested at this con- 
ference. 

To our regular weekly meeting for 
our men employees, we added a 
monthly Constructive Customer Re- 
lations Conference for our entire 
staff. For more intensive training in 
banking theory, we encouraged at- 
tendance at the American Institute 
of Banking by paying one half the 
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expense of a course upon its comple- 
tion by an employee. 

The conference idea was met at 
first with little expression of feeling 
one way or the other. For some, a 
monthly conference, though not com- 
pulsory, was just another meeting to 
worry about. Even those who did 
not begrudge this small added duty 
came, expecting little. Active in- 
terest was indeed difficult to provoke 
for some time, but we feel that we 
are now getting more satisfactory 
results by encouraging as large a 
degree of employee participation in 
these meetings as possible. 

Each program has included three 
or four features: a mental exerciser 
consisting of a questionnaire on 
banking to be filled out and scored 
for the employee’s personal interest, 
a talk on an important current bank- 
ing topic, a general discussion, and 
usually an original skit. 

The monthly questionnaires give 
us some means by which to measure 
the progress we are making in our 
educational work and serve as a use- 
ful basis for discussion later on in 





The General Program Of 
An Educational Meeting 


1 A mental exerciser or ques- 
tionnaire on banking which all 
are asked to fill out at the begin- 
ning of the meeting. 


2 A talk on some important 
current banking topic. 


3 A general discussion based 
on the questionnaires. 


4 A skit portraying some com- 
mon customer contact, showing 
the right way and the wrong way 
to handle customers. 


the meetings. The skits can always 
be relied on to receive an enthusias- 
tic response. Several employees can 
produce a very entertaining and in- 
formative one by merely jotting 
down the normal flow of conversa- 
tion during an ordinary business 
dealing. One skit, for instance, 
which four of our women employees 
gave quite successfully discussed 
over an imaginary lunch table ques- 
tions of service to customers, in- 
provement of work between various 
departments, and the asking and 
answering of questions of customers. 
This staged dialogue had realistic 
appeal and the ability to drive home 
points important in customer rela- 
tions. 

As for the prepared talks on topies 
of general banking interest, they too 
are given by the employees them- 
selves, although occasionally we have 
a speaker from outside. At our June 
conference, for instance, four key 
men gave five minute talks on the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Postal Savings, Federal Deposit 
Insurance, and the Federal Housing 
Administration. At our July meet- 
ing, we were given an explanation 
of how to read and interpret a bank 
statement. An example of the type 
of talk presented is the following 
article on the Postal Savings by 
Erwin Beyer, one of our _ book- 
keepers. 

‘Postal Savings, as we all know, has 
been for at least the last four years the 
chief Savings Department competitor of 
banks, most noticeable in banks in the out- 
lying sections of the city. Postal Savings, 
too, has been a haven for people living in 
communities offering no banking facilities 
since the banking crisis of 1931, ’32, and 
33. It was because of their availability 
during that period that their deposits in- 
creased so enormously that they have 
grown to be the real competitor of banks 


from a savings deposit standpoint. 
‘*However, banks in general have been 
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Dramatization of both good and bad ways 
of handling customers impressed upon the 
employee-audience the importance of every 
customer contact. 


By 
ELIZABETH KROUSE 


Assistant Vice President 
University State Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


gradually coming back into their own in 
total deposits, and our points of interest 
and comparison are in community banks, 
of which we are one, which had felt con- 
siderably the competition of Postal Sav- 
ings. 

‘‘Depositors have been and are slowly 
but definitely returning to banks, partly 
because of the feeling of soundness prev- 
alent in most banks today, and through 
the apparent efficiency of their manage- 
ment; partly because of the protection up 
to $5,000 by F. D. I. C.; and probably 
mainly because of the closer personal in- 
terest shown in each account by bank 
officers and employees, each having a 
mutual interest in the community as com- 
pared to the methodical and impersonal 
interest shown by Postal Savings employees 
in their depositors. 

‘*Sinee January 1 of this year, when 
the clearing house regulation reduced sav- 
ings interest to 144%, questions are occa- 
sionally raised by depositors as to why 
Postal Savings continues to pay 2%. 

‘‘In defending the 144% rate of a bank 
as compared to the 2% Postal Savings 
rate, depositors should be told that all of 
the operating expenses of a bank are taken 
out of its earnings, whereas there is only 


a very small expense to Postal Savings 
operation. The work is handled by post 


office employees whose salaries are paid by 
the government. 

‘“‘There are a number of comparisons 
between a savings account in a bank and 
a Postal Savings deposit which are inter- 
esting to note., First, passbooks evidencing 
the deposits are issued by banks whereas 
certificates in denominations of from $1 
to $500 are issued by Postal Savings in 
1-2-5-10-20-50-100-200 and 500 pieces. 
Losses are, of course, always possible and 
in such cases, banks require not more than 
10 days and many: times less in issuing 
duplicate passbooks, whereas it takes from 
three to four weeks to have lost Postal 
Savings certificates duplicated. 

‘Secondly, joint accounts are not per- 
mitted by Postal Savings, whereas a good 
part of bank savings accounts are in 
husband and wife or other forms of joint 
accounts giving each an equal right to 
transact business in connection with the 
account. 

“In the third place, only one Postal 
Savings account is allowed to each deposi- 
tor, whereas in a bank, any number of 
accounts might be opened by one person 
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provided they are opened in such a manner 
as to avoid confusion between them. 

‘*Fourth, $2,500 is the maximum limit 
that will be accepted as a Postal Savings 
deposit, whereas in a bank the depositor, 
generally speaking, is not limited to any 
set amount. 

‘* Also, interest is not compounded in 
Postal Savings, but is paid on a flat 2% 
per annum basis, and is paid only when 
an outstanding certificate is cashed or 
transferred. On a savings account interest 
is figured on a compound basis and payable 
every six months. 

‘‘Finally, Postal Savings accepts noth- 
ing but cash for deposit, whereas checks 
drawn on any bank can be deposited for 
immediate credit to a savings account 
subject only to final payment and a possi- 
ble small exchange charge if they are 
drawn on out of town banks. 

‘«From these few comparisons it would 
seem that the banks have more to offer 
than Postal Savings in spite of the dif- 
ference of % of 1% in the interest rate 
for which they have a fair and reasonable 
defense. In addition, a bank depositor is 
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entitled to any number of added services 
and accommodations at little or no cost; 
also the advice and opinions of its officers 
concerning any number of matters or situa- 
tions in which one may become involved. 
Deposits are increasing and the banks are 
gradually getting beyond the point of 
competition of Postal Savings which is a 
good sign, encouraging indeed, and a real 
help to the community.’’ 


Papers of this kind are, of course, 
of particular value to the employee 
writing the paper, for, as one man 
stated it, it was necessary for him to 
dig into a topic he had not had a 
chance to touch deeply before. But 
most of the papers are of such inter- 
est that they have stimulated other 
employees to ‘‘go and see for them- 
selves.”? A number of employees 
went to inspect the Chicago Clearing 
House, for instance, after the follow- 


(Continued on page 684) 
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One File For All 


Installment Loans® 


By W. C. NEARY 


Asst. Vice President, Union Bank and Trust Co. 
Los Angeles, California 


Here is a visible file system that 
simplifies posting and follow-up 
of all installment loans—FHA, 
personal, and automobile finance. 


covering electrical appliances 

and other home equipment pur- 
chased from local dealers under 
Title I, there is need of a simple and 
convenient record file for use in post- 
ing payments on notes and for sys- 
tematic follow-up of delinquent pay- 
ments. 

The Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles recently in- 
stalled a visible index with specially 
designed form, which has proved 
highly practical for the purpose. 
This index constitutes a tickler of 
due payments, in addition to serv- 
ing as a posting medium and a rec- 
ord of notices sent to delinquent 
payors. 

An important feature of the file is 
that it is used also to post and col- 
lect overdue payments on personal 
loans and automobile financing con- 
tracts and that the same posting 


f A bank handling FHA paper 


form has been adapted for the three 
specific kinds of loans. All of the 
records covering these loans have 
been consolidated in one file cabinet, 
which offers a convenient reference 
and expedites the details of posting 
payments and follow-up—more so 
than if separate files were used for 
each type of loan. Aside from the 
fact that the consolidated file and 
tickler provide an automatic system 
for the mailing of notices, handling 
delinquencies and follow-up of over- 
due payments, an important advan- 
tage is that it eliminates the 
necessity of maintaining several sets 
of ecards for the loans, such as a 
tickler card with posting informa- 
tion thereon and a separate collec- 
tion ledger ecard. 

It ean be seen from the above that 
the form now used by us eliminates 
the setting up of two types of rec- 
ords and the double posting which 


it necessitates. This means a saving 
of stationery, time and effort. A 
further advantage is that the condi- 
tion of all loans in the three classifi- 
cations can be seen at a glance, thus 
offering a greater degree of safety in 
the control of these loans. 

With the changed status of the 
FHA, which took effect April 1, 
1936, the banks taking over Tit'e | 
discounted paper, the need arose for 
a system which would simplify the 
handling of a considerable volume 


of loans, not to mention the increased | 
scope of personal loans and automo- | 
bile financing requiring similar con- | 


trol. 

The file occupies little space and 
ean be set directly behind the note 
window for the reference of the 
teller when accepting payments and 
posting them on the ecards. The file 
used for this purpose is of the visible 
type with marginal inserts and color 





How The File Operates 


1 This system eliminates a 
second set of records and the 
accompanying double posting. 

2 The compact file stands at 
the note window, for the teller’s 
quick reference when accepting 
and posting payments. 


3 The card records type of 
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loan, amount, terms, collateral, 
dealer’s name, name of purchaser 
or borrower, endorser’s name, due 
date, whether current payment 
has been made, and, if not, what 
delinquent notices have been sent. 


4 The file gives a quick check 
on the number of loans financed 
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for any dealer and their status. 
5 The card provides spaces for 
posting payment, date, balance 
due, and any charges collected. 
6 When the card is removed 
for posting or analysis, the file 
pocket still indicates collection 
status, borrower, and dealer. 
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> The File 


This combination record for 
FHA, Title One, Personal, and 
Auto Finance Loans elimi- 
nates the necessity of keeping 
separate posting and collec- 
ton ledger records for each 
type of loan. Everything is 
included in the one compact 


file. 


The Form 


This card combines the func- 
tions of a ledger and of a 
follow-up system. Cards may 
be removed from the cellu- 
loid pockets without disturb- 
ing the tickler system of 
sliding colored tabs for pay- 
ments and notices, which 
overlaps the bottom of the 
card. The typed number at 
the lower left edge indicates 
the dealer for whom the loan 
was made. 


signal tabs which tell at a glance the 
following information: 

1. Type of loan, whether FHA, 
personal or automobile financing 
contract. 


2. The dealer from whom the home 
equipment or automobile was pur- 
chased. 


3. The name of the purchaser of 
the home equipment or automobile, 
or the borrower of a personal loan. 


4. The due date of monthly pay- 
ment on such loan, whether the eur- 
rent payment has been received and 
properly posted on the ecard, and, if 
not, a record of the delinquent notice 
or notices mailed. 


® Another feature is that we can 
tell at a glance how many such con- 
tracts were financed for a certain 
dealer and the condition of these 
loans from a collection standpoint. 
An eight by five inch ecard which fits 
snugly in the Kardex pocket serves 
as a posting medium. It contains a 
complete record of the loan; that is, 
the number of the loan and its clas- 
sification, name and address of the 
purchaser of the home equipment or 
automobile, the name of the dealer, 
the name of the note indorser, the 
date of the note, the date when it 
was taken, the amount of the note 
and discount, the terms of payment 
on the note, date of maturity and 
the nature of the collateral. 
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The form has been conveniently 
ruled off in columns in which to post 
the amount paid, the date of pay- 
ment and the balance due after each 
payment, as well as any charges col- 
lected, such as when payments have 
been made after the due dates. 

To simplify the three different 
classifications of loans, the cards 
have been printed in three colors: 
White for FHA loans; orange for 
automobile financing; and buff for 
personal loans. The marginal insert 
is equipped with two signals of an 
orange color. The signal tab in the 
left hand portion of the marginal 
insert is used to designate the due 
date of the payment according to the 
prearranged terms. There are 
thirty-one numbers printed in this 
portion of the margin. The due date 
number is visible through a small 
round hole punched in the bottom 
portion of the signal tab. The slid- 
ing seale at the right-hand portion 
of the margin is moved to cover the 
‘**Posted’’ portion to designate that 
the payment has been received and 
posted on the corresponding card 
record. If the signal has not been 
moved to cover ‘‘Posted’’, it auto- 
matically signals payment delin- 
quent. In that event, the signal is 
moved further along in the margin 
until it covers a one-half inch space 
with the number ‘‘1’’ printed in it 
to indicate that the first overdue 
notice has been mailed. As _ the 
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second and third notices are sent 
and then the final notice, the sliding 
scale is moved along in the margin 
to cover the corresponding spaces. 
When the overdue payment is re- 
ceived and posted, the signal is then 
moved back to the left of the 
‘*Posted’’ position. Each dealer is 
designated by a number and this 
number is typed on the left-hand 
portion of the marginal insert direct- 
ly below the due dates and followed 
by the name of the person who made 
the purchase of the equipment or 
automobile as the case may be. 

Other marginal signal tabs are 
used to convey specifie types of in- 
formation, such as a black signal to 
represent repossession of an automo- 
bile and a red signal when a ear has 
been reported stolen. 


@ A very important feature of this 
system is that the ledger cards can 
be removed from the file for posting 
and proving without the danger of 
losing an account or interfering with 
inspection and follow up. When a 
eard is removed the marginal insert 
remains to show the condition of col- 
lections as well as the name of the 
purchaser or borrower and _ the 
dealer. 

The analysis department of the 
bank finds such records very handy 
for analysis inasmuch as the ledger 
ecards can be removed from the file 
without disturbing the signal set-up. 
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Methods In Bank Operation 


Out of his years of experience as operating head of the Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, the author gives you through these pages, 
his ideas on the principles and ways of improving bank operation. 


HAD occasion to be in an attor- 

ney’s office on one of the top 

floors of our office building 
recently, and we stood looking down 
at the panorama, lovely beneath, of 
the Kentucky hills and the Ohio 
river. The suspension bridge was 
directly below us and we watched 
the steady streams of traffic move 
over the suspended ribbon of its 
roadway, stopping only at either 
end to pay toll. I remarked that, in 
a sense, all business was essentially 
like that bridge in function, taking 
one from where he was to where he 
desired to be, whether it be restau- 
rant or bank, or doctor or lawyer. 
Its degree of success must depend 
upon the universality of the need 
and the acumen with which it sets 
itself at the very diameter line mov- 
ing from the circumference extrem- 
ity of that need in the most direct 
way to the center or heart of it, to 
the opposite extremity or satisfac- 
tion of that need. Any course which 
skirts or escapes the center, or leaves 
a gap at the beginning point, or 
stops short of the end, is missing the 
complete issue and is doomed to 
either mediocre or a complete 
failure. 

I do not mean that perfect tools, 
either human or mechanical are al- 
ways available, but I do surely be- 
lieve that unless the true nature and 
the full extent of the need and its 
satisfaction are determined and 
known, there will be no meeting of 
it. Tunnels, bridges, stream-lined 
trains, aeroplanes and wireless are 
the relatively perfected tools for 
meeting human needs and desires— 
and a bank is also such a device. 

In the two preceding articles, cer- 
tain phases of organization and per- 
sonnel administration have been 
dealt with; but it is the purpose 
of this article to deal with the 
bank as an operating mechan- 
ism. There are three certain 
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By G. W. ALLAN 


boundary lines within which a bank 
must be operated. We will make an 
equilateral triangle to visualize. See 
figure 1. 

No.1 The base boundary is that 
the bank must be operated at a 
profit. This includes the usual 
handicaps of competition and the 
requirements of experience, training 
and sound judgment in loaning, in- 
vesting and all phases of manage- 
ment; but includes, more than ever 
now, the molding of public opinion 
to that end. 

‘‘Trade,—the calm life blood of 
nations’’ is the product of private 
initiative—and private initiative has 
only one source of support and sus- 
tenance—and that is a measure of 
profit. It may be narrow or com- 
fortable but the existence and hope 
of it must not be denied,—a broad 
field of demagogues to the contrary. 
In the long run, only profit or net 
income can be taxed or else the cow 
will be living on her own milk. 
There should be no mystery or un- 
certainty about this basic principle; 
it is a natural boundary line resting 
on economic law. 

I believe, incidentally, that the 





1. A NET OPERATING PROFIT 
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real value of the universal applica- 
tion of the service charge on cus- 
tomers’ accounts will not be the addi- 
tional souree of revenue so much as 
the inescapable conviction it forces 
into the public consciousness that 
banks cannot give their services 
away and exist by some financial 
legerdemain. 

No.2 Customer goodwill, the see- 
ond boundary, is also a_ purely 
natural limit and rests on the un. 
changing laws of human nature. It 
is as inexorable as the laws of physi- 
eal health, of which it is truly the 
counterpart in bank operation, and 
its violation may result in either 
slow decay or rapid suicide. It im- 
pinges continually upon every pro- 
posed new or old operating system, 
official or clerical arrangement, 
change in capital structure, nearly 
every printed form coming into the 
hands of the public. People will 
avoid what is distasteful and incon- 
venient as surely as they will move 
toward what is attractive, simple and 
convenient, as they do toward the 
bridge. 

Human beings, as customers, do 
not aecept with approval a change 
in personnel of the teller, clerk or 
official with whom they have been 
doing their confidential business. 
They watch the statement of condi- 
tion. They view with extraordinary 
interest physical changes, improve- 
ments, and investments in fixtures, 
buildings and real estate. New sys- 
tems bring forth reactions as they 
affect the public, and customer con- 
tact employees must be ready to ex- 
plain and sell a new idea. We 
almost had a revolution on our hands 
among our depositors once when 
a new form of deposit slip was 
introduced. The results were 

serious that the new form was 
discontinued and the old form 
resumed, at which time we 
received a universal response 
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POT TR, TERETE 


of gratitude and relief. I do not 
mean to imply that any bank can 
afford to be run by its customers, 
but I certainly do contend that it 
eannot live or grow without their 
eonsent and goodwill. They respond 
in a large majority to sound reasons, 
frankness, and good humor and 
usually show a keen interest in the 
problems of the business. That is 
why in Figure 2 I have given such 
prominence to the dissemination of 
information function as item E in 
that chart. An informed, instructed 
employee is a continuing and instant 
means of educating and winning 
your public. A neglected and unin- 
formed employee has no answer for 
a customer’s criticism or quesfion, 
appears stupid, which only accen- 
tuates the ignorance and prejudice 
in a customer’s mind. Banks have a 
splendid opportunity in selling 
themselves along this avenue if they 
will spend the necessary effort, 
thought and patience to generally 
inform their people. 

No. 3 Governmental control is 
the third limiting factor. It is an 
artificial one and purely arbitrary, 
although generally based on more or 
less sound principles of economic 
discipline, business, or political ex- 
pediency. It must be accepted, per- 
foree, as an operating handicap. 

Competition has the foree, if arti- 
ficial restraint is lacking, of increas- 
ing the rate of interest paid on 
deposits and the amount of free 
service rendered customers, such as 
safekeeping of securities, absorption 
of exchange charges, and so on, and 
at the same time of reducing income 
by depressing loan interest rates. 


The abolition by governmental 
control of interest paid on demand 
deposits and the limitation of rates 
on time deposits, have been vital in 
restoring an equilibrium to net earn- 
ings, so that while irksome in ways 
that any protective activity always 
is, no thoughtful and honest con- 
sideration of its value would ever 
choose to dispense with it. 

No.4 Inthe center of the triangle 
(figure 1) is a circle arrangement 
Which is used to set forth the life 
principle of growth. Look at it for 
a moment and compare it to the 
cross-section of a tree trunk. Lum- 
bermen count the rings to number 
the years of life of the tree. Each 
ting is the record of one year’s 
growth. Some are wide and some 
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are narrow because there are varying 
factors, such as heat and moisture 
which permit or limit growth. 

It is much the same with the bank; 
it should and must grow to the ex- 
tent of the three boundary lines in 
the triangle, which will expand to 
accommodate legitimate growth, but 
to violate any of these three limita- 
tions is, in due time, ruinous. The 
reasons are obvious—the government 
has legal redress against the bank, 
the customer has the liberty of boy- 
eott against the bank, and the stock- 
holders have the prerogative of 
changing the management which 
fails to operate profitably. 

So much for what may be laid 
down as the rules of the game. 

As a next step in approaching the 
practical operating problems, let us 
examine a chart in which some of 
the factors of operation are set forth, 
which must be continually in the 
foreground, in the background, and 
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behind the pencil which ‘O K’s’ 
every operating move. (An article 
of this character, while having the 
disadvantage of not permitting the 
immediate offering of reaction in eye 
to eye exchange of question and 
answer, does permit of the con- 
tinuous, logical presentation, moving 
from cause to effect and provides the 
tangible basis of thought and reflee- 
tion for both reader and writer.) 
See Figure 2. 

In figure 2—starting at the top 
of figure 2, we find division A, which 
is a sub-chart of government control 
of bank operation. No. 1 is the Fed- 
eral Reserve, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and local state 
examination activity; covering ex- 
aminations and reports of the bank 
and its affiliates to those agencies, 
which also embraces the relationships 
of corporations which many banks 
have acquired under the arbitrary 
definition of affiliates, by reason of 
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the ownership arising either from 
loans, or securities in reorganization, 
of an established percentage of capi- 
tal stock. In bank operations, the 
existence of this activity effects the 
set-up of loan and collateral systems, 
audit control and the arrangements 
of accounts in the control, of loans 
and investments, deposits, of ex- 
pense and income, and of reserves 
and capital accounts to conform with 
the least effort to the periodical call 
for statements of condition and earn- 
ing and expense reports, and so on. 

It has a bearing on the physical 
layout, such as vault facilities and 
providing space for the great num- 
ber of examiners now required to 
cover the larger banks, and also the 
follow up on their and 
criticisms. 

No.1 (a) This control, of course, 
arises from the demand for a safety 
factor in the ratio of eapital to de- 
posits. The depletion of capital 
through the liquidating losses begin- 
ning at the market crash of ’29 and 
reaching its climax in °33, brought 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation into the five-ringed circus 
which banks became, and gave it a 
riding crop, waxed moustache, silk 
hat and patent leather puttees. 

No.2 The old and new taxes and 
insurance coverages now levied on 
banks, including tax on deposits and 
deposit insurance, not only in a num- 
ber of cases require special forms 
and ledger records, but have put a 
considerable clerical overhead on 
them, and complicated the work flow 
problem by reason of the necessity 
of figuring float for correspondent 
banks and making computation of 
drafts outstanding, and compiling 
figures for special reports for the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor- 
ation. 


requests 


No. 3 Federal Reserve and state 
eontrol of loan activity, of course, is 
mainly in evidence in the new 


**Regulation U’’, covering the grant- 
ing of collateral loans made to pur- 
chase or carry listed securities. This 
compels changes of records and ac- 
counting control, but also includes 
regulation of officers’ and directors’ 
loans and the loan amount limitation 
to other borrowers. 


No. 4 Government control of in- 
vestment activity, being simply 


restriction as to privilege of invest- 
ment, has little effect upon actual 
operation. 
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Some Thoughts On Bank Operation 


Private initiative has only one 
source of support and sustenance 
—a measure of profit. 


The real value of the service 
charge will be the inescapable 
conviction in public conscious- 
ness that banks cannot give away 
their services and exist by some 
financial legerdemain. 


An informed, instructed em- 
ployee is a continuing and instant 
means of educating and winning 
the public. 


Accurate operating, profit and 
loss, and cost reports are a staff 
function which is frequently ig- 


nored, slighted, or forgotten en. 
tirely. 


The primary test for bank 
operating systems is the speed 
and accuracy with which the 
work units are handled and com. 
pleted. 


While each bank is individual 
and different, its problems, its 
work, and its objectives are fun- 
damental in all banks. 


The manufacturers of mechani- 
cal equipment are regular “bird 
dogs” for banks in scaring up 
ideas and better methods, as well 
as operating economies. 





No. 5 Federal Reserve, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, con- 
trol of deposit activity, ineluding the 
payment of interest, has, of course, 
compelled a more complex arrange- 
ment of time and demand deposits, 
limiting the savings account range 
and interest rates, and has induced 
with its benefits, some difficulty in 
connection with customers’ goodwill 
as well as some additional clerical 
overhead ; and, of course, operating 
costs by the amount of the insurance 
paid. 

No. 6 State control of safe de- 
posit operation, of course, involves 
the responsibility to the State for 
tax inspection of the boxes of de- 
ceased individuals, and for the col- 
lection of the Federal tax on safe 
deposit rentals. 


Naturally, the operating heads 
must be familiar with the whole 


body of Federal Reserve, F. D. IL. C., 
and state law governing the conduct 
of a bank, including borrowing of 
capital from the R. F. C., payments 
of dividends, surplus requirements, 
liability of directors, and so on; the 
fine points, of course, are usually 
the responsibility of the bank’s 
counsel. 

The point being made is that all 
of the foregoing constitute the third 
side of the triangle in Figure 1 
and constitute subdivision A of Fig- 
ure 2 as an essential feature to 


be born in mind in operating con- 
trol. In Figure 2, factors, B, C, 
and F are grouped around the mic- 
rophones E, to visualize the prob- 
lems of coordinating the entire 
activities of the bank successfully. 
After all, it is not unlike the staff 
problems of a military campaign, 
bearing in mind that there 
usually many battles in a campaign, 
and several campaigns in a war; but 
that sometimes one battle will lose 
or gain a campaign, although it is 
sometimes better to lose a battle and 
gain a campaign. 

We will assume that you have an 
objective. Well, where are you now 
—and which way are you moving! 
Aceurate operating, profit and loss, 
and cost reports are essential. So 
are clearly set forth, day by day 
orders and bulletins of changes 
necessary to harmonize action and 
provide intelligence to the men on 
the firing line. This is a staff fune- 
tion which I feel is frequently 
ignored, slighted, or forgotten 
entirely—with the result that divi- 
sions of able, willing and intelligent 
employees are left out of profitable 
cooperation toward a common end. 

B. Operating systems in a bank 
are primarily tested by the speed 
and aceuracy with which the work 
units are handled and completed. 
This is because the bank, in all the 


(Continued on page 696) 
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nsurance Protection For Loans 


9. Cleaner And Dyer 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Insurance Authority, Hartford, Conn, 


Because an otherwise good credit risk might cause a loan loss to a bank if a 
catastrophe caused the borrower a loss, credit officers should take advantage 
of the insurance surveys now offered by a great many insurance companies. 


ACK of insurance supervision 
and protection on the part of 
a borrowing operator of a 
cleaning and dyeing establishment 
could take its financiers ‘‘to the 
cleaners,’’ to use a frequently heard 
utterance. This is not likely, how- 
ever, if the banker, as one of the 
financial backers, carefully inspects 
the insurance carried by his bor- 
rowers. 

The cleaning and dyeing business 
-has developed into quite an ex- 
panded industry and is to be found 
flourishing in many cities and towns. 
As a specialized business, it calls for 
both general and specified insurance 
properly to safeguard credit trans- 
actions. Whether analyzed through 
an insurance survey, or otherwise, 
the kinds of insurance in the list on 
the next page are the kinds which 
the average cleaner and dyer should 
consider, at least from the angle of 
protecting his loans. 


® “What do you consider the most 
important insurance coverage on this 
list?’’ an interested banker asked of 
a trained insurance expert. 

“Tt is difficult to pick out the most 
important insurance coverage from 
the cleaner and dyer’s point of view 
—which likewise would also be the 
banker’s point of view,’’ replied the 
insurance man. ‘‘Perhaps what 
might appear at the present, time as 
an inconsequential insurance cover- 
age, could turn out to be the most 
important protection. Therefore, I 
cannot answer your question by nam- 
ing one particular policy, but I will 
answer it in this way. I would con- 


sider explosion insurance, fire insur- 
ance, bailee’s customer insurance, 
and all forms of liability insurance, 
the most important insurance cover- 
ages for the cleaner and dyer to con- 
sider most seriously and likewise the 
banker as his credit friend. 

‘*That, however, by no means dis- 
poses of the subject,’’ continued the 
insurance man. ‘‘If, for instance, a 
severe explosion or fire damaged a 
prospering cleaner and dyer’s estab- 
lishment (as often happens) it 
would be quite important that the 


Scene in the dye room of a modern 
cleaning plant. 


Photos courtesy American Dry Cleaner 
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owner or owners also carried busi- 
ness interruption insurance so as to 
have some reimbursement for the 
resulting interruption to earnings. 

**A retail merchant, if earnings 
ere interrupted by some catas- 
trophe, may be able to discover a 
temporary available location and 
suffer but little actual interruption 
to the established trade income, but 
a cleaner and dyer, during these 
high-pressure competitive days, be- 
cause of his machinery, and the type 
of building required’ for his work, 
would not be able to move success- 
fully into some make-shift location 
but probably would have to recon- 
struct his own premises and, in the 
meantime, suffer a loss of earnings 

**Even after considering these 
contingencies and insuring against 
loss from them, if some clever forger 
got in his licks on the checks issued 
by the cleaning and dyeing estab- 
lishment, he could financially ruin 
the owner even though none of the 
other important hazards stressed 
ever gave any trouble! So I think 
that it is rather important that the 
cleaner and dyer who borrows from 
you to any extent should carry all 
of the insurance coverages on your 
list.”’ 

**You rather emphasize explosion 
insurance,’’ pursued the banker. 


@ “Yes. While it is true that the 
modern cleaning establishments use 
non-explosive solvents today and 
keep on hand an almost negligible 
supply of gasoline or benzine, there 
is, nevertheless, the danger of mis- 
delivery on the part of the sup- 
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pliers of such fluids. There have 
been cases in which a _ cleaning 


establishment has run short of non- 
explosive liquids and has had to go 
back to the use of some volatile 
liquid—a liquid which embraced an 
explosion hazard. Then also, there 
have been some labor difficulties 
among cleaners and dyers in certain 
cities and the bombings which have 
resulted make it a rather wise pro- 
cedure for all cleaners and dyes to 
carry explosion insurance. 

‘In some states, it is possible to 
have inherent explosion insurance 
included in a fire insurance policy, 
with one rate protecting against loss 
from both hazards. It is even pos- 
sible in some localities to obtain not 
only inherent explosion insurance, 
but a broader protection against loss 
from explosions originating off or on 
the premises and to have this pro- 
tection included in the fire insurance 
policy. Or, it is possible to purchase 
explosion insurance in a_ separate 
policy at one rate if the entire plant 
is so insured and at a higher rate if 
only the washing building is so in- 
sured.”’ 

*‘Just what does the explosion 
insurance policy cover?’’ inquired 
the banker. 

‘‘The simple explosion insurance 
policy agrees to repay loss or damage 
from explosions of every kind with 
the exception of those produced by 
steam pressure, or from exploding 
fly wheels which result from centrif- 
ugal force, or explosions in internal 
combustion engines, or turbines, or 
electrical generators. In fact, the 
exclusions in the policy contract 
reads: ‘Excluding damage from ex- 
plosions originating within steam 
boilers generating steam, or other 
vapor under pressure and/or pipes 
and/or engines connected with such 
boilers, also excluding damage from 
explosions originating within fly 
wheels, electric power generators and 
internal combustion engines.’ 


**An explosion which results from 
dynamite, or bombs, or of oil, gas, 
benzine, gasoline, or volatile liquids 
of any kind—explosions developing 
on the premises or away from the 
premises are insured. If a gas main 
explodes two blocks away and dam- 
ages the insured cleaners and dyers 
building or equipment, the owner 
would be protected. It is necessary 
to procure a separate boiler explo- 
sion insurance policy from a steam 
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Protection Given A Cleaning And Dyeing Concern 
By Each Type Of Insurance 





Name Of Insurance 


Aircraft property 
damage insurance 


Automobile fire and 
theft 


Automobile public 
liability 

Bailee’s customer 
insurance 


Business interruption 
insurance 


Electrical machinery 
breakdown 


Elevator liability 


Explosion insurance 


Explosion legal 
liability insurance 


Fidelity bonds 


Fire insurance on 
buildings and equip- 
ment 


Fly wheel insurance 


Forgery bonds 


Group life and group 
accident insurance 
Hired car liability 
Inside robbery 


Manufacturers and 
contractors public 
liability 


Messenger robbery 
Non-ownership auto- 
mobile liability 
Paymaster robbery 


Personal accident in- 
surance (of owner or 
partners) 


Personal life insurance 
(ot owner or partners) 








who is distributing wages. 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Falling aircraft or objects falling from aircraft, causing 


— to buildings, statuary, trees, shrubbery, and the 
ike 


Damage caused by fire, or the loss by theft, of the named 
and described automobile of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury or death. 


Damage to property of others while in the hands of the 
insured for cleaning or otherwise changing its condition, 


Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 
damage to building, machinery, or the raw product, 
resulting from fire, tornado, or other insured hazard (the 
insured is reimbursed for the net profits and the fixed 
charges thus lost). 


Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the 
property of others for which the insured is liable, liability 
jor personal injuries, (including the cost of immediate 
surgical relief), the cost of repairs to damaged property, 
and the cost of litigation, all arising from an accident to 
electrical equipment. 


An accident involving injury or death caused by 
elevator owned or operated by the insured. 


Property of the insured being damaged by a violent 
bursting or expansion with great noise, except when 
caused by steam pressure or from exploding fly wheels, 
generators, or internal combustion engines. 


Damage to the property or the person of others resulting 
from the violent bursting or expansion with great noise, 
of property of the insured. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 


Damage to the insured property, due to a destructive 
burning, accompanied by a flame or glow. 


Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine 
fly wheel. 


Someone signing the name of the ‘insured to checks, 
notes or other documents in an attempt to obtain money 
cr other property iliegaily. 


Protection for 50 or more people given by one policy 


(each insured is given a certificate) without medical 
examination and at a lower veny than for individual 
policies, against death or accident respectively. 





Personal injury or death of others caused ‘by an auto- 
mobile not ow ned by the insured, but hired for his use. 





Forcible possession ‘being taken of personal property 
inside a home or place of business. — 





The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the 
insured, for which he is liable, (including defense, and 
payment of all legal and first aid ee. 





Robbery or attempted robbery of” money, sec curities or 
goods, during certain hours, while in the custody of an 
employee outside the premises of the insured. 


Personal injury or death caused by an automobile not 
owned by the insured but owned and operated by an 
employee while transacting the insured’s business. 





F orcible possession of money being taken from an employee 





An accident resulting in bodily injury, death, dismember- 
ment, or loss of eyesight of the insured (stated amounts 
paid in the event of each occurrence). 





Pays a atined person (eensliciery) a certain amount of 
money at the time of the death of the insured. 








si “(Continued on next page) 
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Protection Given A Cleaning And Dyeing Concern 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


Name Of Insurance 


Plate glass 


Property damage 
Safe burglary 


Sprinkler leakage 


Steam boiler insurance | 


Team liability 


Trailer liability 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 
Breakage or other damage to pl te "glass spec sifically 
described (the glass is usually repl: aced rather than a 
money payment being made). 


Damage to the property of others for which the insured 
is held liable. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Damage resulting from the discharge of water or other 
substance from a sprinkler system or from the collapse 
of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage 
or personal injury occurs. 


Claims for bodily injury or death resulting from the 
operation of wagons, equipment, and draft animals 
described in the policy. 


Personal injury or death of others caused by a trailer 
owned by the insured. 





Damage resulting from the accidental discharge, leakage, 
or overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping 


Water damage 


from plumbing systems, 


tanks, heating systems, stand 


pipes for fire hose, refrigerating systems, and the like. 


Workmen’s 
compensation 


boiler insurance and inspection com- 
pany to take care of explosions of 
steam boilers and pipes or any vessel 
generating steam, as the charters of 
fire insurance companies prevent 
their assuming such liability. Like- 
wise a separate policy is required for 
fly wheel burstings, also electric ma- 
chinery accidents.’’ 

“Does the explosion insurance 
policy, or explosion insurance en- 
dorsement, also assume the fire loss 
following an explosion?’’ continued 
the banker. 

‘‘No,’’ replied the insurance ex- 
pert. ‘‘Any fire loss following an 
explosion is covered under the fire 
insurance policy applying on the 
premises in question, but an ordi- 
nary fire insurance policy absolutely 
excludes any direct explosion loss. 
Both coverages are needed to enjoy 
complete protection.’’ 

‘What would happen if a steam 
boiler in the building next to the 
cleaners and dyers blew up and dam- 
aged the cleaner’s property? Would 
that be covered ?’’ asked the banking 
official. ‘‘Technieally, no,’’ replied 
his visitor. ‘‘Under a simple explo- 
sion insurance policy, steam pres- 
sure explosions of any kind are ex- 
cluded, no matter where they may 
originate. The possibility is remote, 
but if the exposure is a hazardous 


Injury to workmen for which the law 
employer to pay. 


requires the 


one, it should be insured against 
with a steam boiler explosion insur- 
ance policy. You know there have 
been some very bad explosion losses 
in the cleaning and dyeing industry, 
usually originating on the premises 
from the use of volatile fluids, and 
the banker would be very wise to see 
that his borrowers earry not only 
property damage insurance, but also 
business interruption insurance.’’ 

‘*What is explosion legal liability 
insurance?’’ was the banker’s next 
interrogation. 

‘It is to protect the cleaner and 
dyer if any claims are brought be- 
cause of damage to property of 
others as the result of an explosion 
originating on his own property. An 
explosion occurring on his property 
might damage trucks or automobiles 
which were loading or unloading at 
the time, or passing by, or even sta- 
tionary property nearby. This insur- 
ance must be specially arranged for, 
and while I would not list it among 
the essential covers, it is a form of 
policy which the banker might check 
into and use his own judgment as to 
whether it should be insisted upon 
or not. If among his borrowers he 
has a cleaner or dyer who uses vola- 
tile liquids—the protection is quite 
idvisable.”’ 


‘Just what is bailee’s customer 
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insurance ?’’ asked the banker. 


“‘This is a convenient form of 
insurance protection devised solely 
for cleaners, dyers, laundry oper- 
ators, rug and carpet people, and 
similar industries which serve as 
bailees; and provides protection to 
the policyholder on all kinds of law- 
ful goods and articles which he 
accepts as a bailee for cleaning 
pressing, renovating and so on. The 
perils insured against, are fires aris- 
ing from any cause whatever, includ- 
ing lighting, explosion, collision of 
delivery vehicles, theft and holdup, 
tornado, ineluding any damage that 
may oecur from hail, rain, sleet or 
snow, flood, sprinkler leakage, earth- 
quake, riot, and other transit perils. 
In other words, complete all-risk pro- 
tection (or nearly so) to your bor- 
rower for losses to customers’ goods 
entrusted to him.”’ 


**Now, let’s see,’’ said the banker, 
‘this manufacturers and contractors 
publie liability policy is a contract 
to protect against claims for injuries 
and deaths, is it not?’’ 

‘*In general, yes,’’ replied the in- 
surance man ‘‘but it might be better 
to be more specific. A contractors 
publie liability policy assumes any 
claim for personal injury, or death, 
for which the policyholder or any 
of his employees may be liable, with 
some exclusions. The insurance com- 
pany issuing the policy agrees to 
defend the policyholder against any 
lawsuit and to investigate any 
claims, even if such claims or law- 
suits are groundless or fraudulent, 
and, of course, the expense for any 
such investigation and defense, in- 
cluding court costs, is assumed by 
the insurance company issuing the 
policy. 

‘Furthermore, the insurance 
company will pay any expense to 
which the assured may go for imme- 
diate first aid at the time of an acci- 
dent. However, the value of the 
poliey does not stop there, for it 
carries with it a service of inspection 
of the assured’s property for the 


purpose of eliminating accident 
sources. This constructive service, 
rendered by trained men with a 


broad experience, is an important 
point for the banker, as a credit 
man, to consider—not only with this 
publie liability insurance type of 
policy but with almost all insurance 
contracts. The majority of these 
policies include an inspection serv- 
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ice of some kind, made by trained 
men, and the mere fact of having 
their valued service and facilities is 
important, because it means that the 
risk under attention is having the 
benefit of all possible safe-guards, 
and that leads to the avoidance. of 
eredit losses in the final run. 

‘*As long as I am delivering this 
little insuranee lecture,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I might again stress the 
value of arranging an insurance 
survey. You see, with a public liabil- 
ity policy, there are certain facts 
which only a trained insurance man 
would detect in examining and 
supervising the insurance policies in 
force. For instance, if a cleaning 
establishment should change its work 
by going into the rug cleaning busi- 
ness, or in undertaking the storing 
of furs, this would be considered a 
change in the classification of the 
work which is described in the 
policy. You see, the policy covers 
claims and the suits for bodily in- 
juries, and deaths accidently suffered 
by any person other than employees, 
by reason of the work described as 
carried out in the location also de- 
seribed in the policy.” 

‘‘Therefore, if the nature of the 
work of the one being insured is suf- 


ficiently changed, or if a cleaner or 
dyer, for instance, should establish 
a new location, or open up branch 


locations, his manufacturers and 
contractors public liability policy 
would not cover unless endorsed to 
allow for the change in the type of 
work, or different location. You see, 
then, that by having an insurance 
survey, and then a periodical review, 
these angles would be considered. 
They are vitally important to you as 
a banker, because, if one of your 
large borrowers was perfectly in- 
sured but started operations at a 
new location and did not have his 
policies changed, a loss would cause 
financial embarrassment to him as 
well as to the bank!’’ 

**Ts there anything which the pub- 
lie liability policy does not cover?”’ 
was the next question thoughtfully 
put by the interested bank official. 

**Yes. It does not cover claims for 
injury or death on the part of em- 
ployees, for such liability is covered 
either under workmen’s compensa- 
tion or employer’s liability insur- 
ance. Neither does public liability 
insurance cover any accidents which 
are caused by the employees of a 
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A machine for removing shine 
and restoring nap to garments. 


cleaner and dyer in the course of 
employment at locations not de- 
scribed in the policy. 

‘*Furthermore, the public liability 
policy will not cover any accidents 
for which an employee might be 
responsible if the employee is under 
14 years of age, or employed con- 
trary to law. Neither does the policy 
cover any persons while in or on the 
elevators, hoisting devices, or any 
accidents caused by automobiles or 
vehicles owned by the assured or any 
of the employees, nor any accidents 
caused after the final completion of 
the work performed by the assured, 
or by any work sublet by the policy- 
holder to others. 

‘‘The public liability policy ex- 
cludes any loss for accidents caused 
by aircraft. A further particular 
exclusion which is of interest to you, 
is the exclusion of any liability of 
others assumed by the assured under 
contract or agreement; for instance, 
hold-harmless agreements. 

‘*To illustrate, there was a large 
refrigerator manufacturing concern 
which had on its premises, in a leased 
building, an oxygen- and hydrogen- 
supply company. They occupied a 
detached building exclusively. Con- 
sidering the fact that there was an 
explosion and fire hazard in the oper- 
ations of the oxygen concern, the 


refrigerating manufacturer de. 
manded that this concern hold jt 
harmless from any claims or losses 
for which the lessees might be re. 
sponsible. This they were finally 
obliged to do but only after obtain- 
ing a fire and explosion legal liability 
property damage policy from an in. 
surance company, a policy especially 
drawn up to assume this liability. 

“*It is most important that people 
buying liability insurance be very 
eareful not to assume any liability 
without knowing whether or not 
their liability insurance policies 
cover such contingencies. This is of 
direct interest to you as a banker.” 

**What about public liability for 
property damage losses, wholly aside 
from personal injuries?’’ next 
queried the bank’s vice president. 

‘*Property damage liability is as- 
sumed under the manufacturers and 
contractors public liability insur- 
ance policy by endorsement, some- 
times referred to as a certificate. 
Incidentally, the policy does not 
cover damage to property owned, 
leased, rented, occupied or used by 
or in the eare, custody or control of 
the assured, or any of the employees. 
Furthermore, any property damage 
caused by the explosion of steam 
pressure vessels, such as boilers and 
pipes, or by internal combustion en- 
gines or through the exploding of 
fly wheels, electrical turbines, or 
electrical machinery of any kind is 
excluded. Likewise, any losses from 
sprinkler leakage systems or plumb- 
ing systems, as these particular 
losses enumerated require separate 
forms of insurance policies. The 
types of policies necessary to assume 
such damage are named in the list 
of coverages you have before you, 
namely, steam boiler insurance, fly 
wheel, electrical machinery break- 
down, sprinkler leakage and water 
damage insurance. Aside from these 
exclusions, it does insure all prop- 
erty damage loss of any nature.”’ 

‘‘T appreciate the advice you have 
given me,’’ said the banker. ‘‘Is 
there anything special to look out for 
in connection with fire insurance in 
relation to a cleaning establish- 
ment ?’’ 

‘‘Technieally, there 
points to check up,’’ answered the 
insurance man. ‘‘Of direct impor- 
tance is to make sure that sufficient 
fire insurance is carried, always mak- 


are many 
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Substantial 
operating economies 
made with RECORDAK 
in this South Dakota 


ANKS similar to yours report substantial savings 

with Recordak. They are enthusiastic about the 

complete records it provides, the protection against 

alterations and forgeries. And they are delighted to 

find that Recordak greatly increases their facilities for 

service to customers. Rec- 

ordak’s savings amount to 

as much as 45% net on per 

Over 70% of all item costs, as much as 50% 

in supplies, as much as 90% 

in storage space. Recordak 

are in small Corporation (subsidiary of 

Eastman Kodak Company), 

community banks 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Recordak installations 








Better Lighting Reduces Errors 


Continuing an experiment that was reported in this magazine a year ago, 
General Electric develops still further improvements in employee efficiency. 


OOD lighting is a positive 

factor in improving office effi- 

ciency. When properly ap- 
plied it not only enables workers to 
do more work with less effort, but it 
also helps them conserve their eyes 
and energy. 

The proof of these statements is 
evidenced by an experiment which 
was started more than two years ago 
in our own Statistical Department. 
The operation selected for the ex- 
periment was that of key punching, 
substantially 50% of the tabulating 
job, and one where the seeing task 
is both eritical and prolonged. At 
the beginning of the experiment it 
was noticed that the operators were 
partially turned in their chairs and 
that they would sometimes stop and 
peer intently at their papers before 
continuing the punching operation. 
Sometimes, too, they would cease 
work and relax. 

To correct this condition a rack 
was designed which was similar 
in appearance to those used by 
musicians for holding their music. 
This rack was mounted on a sup- 
porting arm attached to the ma- 
chine and held the papers higher, 
move in front of the operators. 

The lighting was next observed. 
Measurements were taken and it was 
found that the general illumination 
provided about 8 footeandles on the 
desks of the workers. However, as 
the papers were carbon copies and 
therefore not easily legible, it was 
decided to try out the effect of giv- 
ing the operators more light than 
was provided by the general system. 
Since the machines were power 
driven, and electricity therefore con- 
veniently available, the natural solu- 
tion was to install a lamp on each 
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By DEAN M. WARREN 


Nela Park Engineering Department, General Electric Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio 


machine to supplement the general 
lighting. After some experiment a 
lamp similar to the familiar Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society Study 
and Reading Lamp was _ finally 
selected. This unit was equipped 
with 100-watt mazda lamp and sup- 
plied about 60 footeandles of com- 
fortable, well-diffused illumination 





Results After Testing 
Two Years 


1 The volume of work was in- 
creased 58.3% by the improved 
lighting. 

2 Errors were decreased 71.2% 


3 Eye 
66.6%. 


fatigue was reduced 


4. Nerve tension was reduced 


33.3%. 





on the papers from which the oper- 
ators transcribed. 

The first year’s results, which 
were reported in the October 1935 
issue of the Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Monthly, showed an increase of 30% 
in the number of ecards punched and 
a decrease in errors of 50%. 

Figures for the second year show 
a continued improvement in oper- 
ator efficiency. Actually under the 
ideal environment provided for these 
operators, not only are they able to 
approach the index speed of their 
machines, but, because fatigue has 
been lessened through prepositioning 
of the work and better lighting, pro- 
duction is now running at an average 
of 18,600 holes per operator per 


hour, an inerease of 58.3%. Errors 
likewise have decreased. The June 
figure for this year shows one inae- 
curate punch in approximately 75,. 
000 holes—a reduetion of 71.2% in 
errors. 

In the foregoing instance the eost 
of additional lighting is amply jus- 
tified when balanced against such 
measurable elements increased 
production and decreased errors. 
These, however, become only minor 
rewards when one considers that 
good lighting also helps conserve 
eyes. , 

Proof that the eye muscles of the 
operators became more fatigued 
under the poor lighting than under 
the good is evidenced by tests which 
were given them by Dr. M. Luckiesh 
and Frank K. Moss of the Lighting 
Research Laboratory. One day they 
would have a group of operators 
working under the supplementary 
system; the following day they 
would alternate. Twenty tests were 
made at the beginning and end of 
the day by means of a special instru- 
ment for measuring ocular fatigue. 
The startling fact revealed by these 
researches was that the eye muscles 
of the operators working under the § 
footeandles of general lighting were 
three times as fatigued at the end of 
the day as were the eye muscles of 
those whose work was done under 
the 8 footeandles of general illumi- 
nation, supplemented by the 60 foot- 
eandles of local lighting. 

We do not see with our eyes alone 
—we see with our entire body. 
Heart, muscles, nerves, all are a part 
of the seeing machine. We can 
understand this very easily if we 
consider the everyday experience of 
driving an automobile. If we drive 
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THE “COMPTOMETER” WAY OF 


proven dep ost 


REDUCES TIME, COST, AND ERRORS 































rors | @ Tue “ComMproMeETER” method com- 



























bines speed and ease of operation with 
75,.- remarkable accuracy . . . cuts expenses 
in handling the proving of deposits or 
‘ais other banking figure work. 

jus- It has proved its value in general 
analysis work in all its phases. By offer- 
ors ing dependable proof of accuracy, and 
by eliminating time and trouble spent 
rve in checking through the various distri- 
butions for errors, “Comptometers” 
ned have won high favor in banking man- 


der agement circles. oaes:.* 





” 
, THE STANDARD 
Each of the “Comptometers” illus- 


ing : trated —the Standard Model J and the 
New Electric Model K— is a good ma- 
ary chine. Each is unsurpassed in its type. 
A“Comptometer” representative will 
of | welcome the privilege of demonstrat- 
ing either or both of these machines 
ese | in your own office. Telephone the 
cles “Comptometer” office in your locality, 
or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
| of facturing Company, 1718 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


aan THERE IS NO FASTER WAY OF PROV- 
ING THAN WITH “COMPTOMETERS” 


COMPTOMETE 


THE NEW MODEL K ELECTRIC 






TOP 


Original arrangement of operators, 
prior to the first test two years ago. 


our car twenty miles on a clear day 
over a stretch of road we aren’t the 
least bit fatigued after the drive. 
But if we take the same drive at 
night with darkness around us and 
a heavy fog on the road, we’re all 
tired out at the end of the drive. In 
fact, we know we’ve been doing 
some real work, when the only dif- 
ference in the drive has been the 
lighting. 

In testing this in the Lighting 
Research Laboratories, Luckiesh and 
Moss selected a group of subjects 
seated them at a table containing an 
inelined rack for holding the book 
and instructed them to read natur- 


CENTER 


One year later. Volume increased 
30% and errors decreased 50%. 


ally and steadily. The subject was 
also instructed to rest two or three 
fingers of the left hand naturally 
and comfortably upon a large flat 
knob of a concealed key and to press 
this key firmly as he read the last 
word on each page. What the sub- 


ject did not know, however, was that 
those making the test were not in- 
terested at all in having this button 
pushed at the end of each page. 
That button was a subterfuge. What 
they actually wished to know was 
the amount of pressure exerted by 
the hand all of the time the reading 
was being done. This test showed 
that the higher the illumination, the 
ereater the relaxation and the less 
the pressure and that when the sub- 


BOTTOM 


The test group today shows further 
improvements in speed and accuracy. 


ject read under 100 footeandles the 
tension was only about 2/3 as much 
as when he read under one. foot- 
candle. 

The significance of these re- 
searches is that office efficiency has 
been sought from a new point of 
view. Only one task involving mod- 
ern business machinery has been con- 
sidered, but it seems probable that 
the same methods, as applied here, 
could bring the same sort of eff- 
ciency and economy to the many 
clerical and manual operations of 
bank workroom, business office, or 
factory. 
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fortunately it does not mean that. |] THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
day The last book before this one, ran 
‘the | over into the 1930’s and he looked | f} OF NEW YORK 
rive. forward to the new book being right Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 
e at | in its dates. But when it came—in 
= > . ce 9 7? —_" 
and | 1934!—t bore the ae old "192. . Condensed Statement of Conditjon as of September 30, 1936 
> all | Was he disgusted ! And he buys INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
_In | 600 checks at a time. He had paid 
oing for the obsolete book several weeks | J) ASSETS 
. re he started to use it. The book Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers $ 425,618,074.07 
dif. befo ; “ee . f : } segs Gold Bullion Held Abroad or in Transit. .  39,279,499.94 
the was mailed direct from the printer, United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
but the bank placed the order and | fj) Guaranteed) 564,098,858.58 
, ade the deal State and Municipal Bonds 111,456,907.04 
‘ting = ; : ; Other Bonds and Securities 109,923,948.03 
and A printer should not be paid for Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 548,225,998.43 
ti ; 2 7 1. . Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 20,784,372.23 
ects, a job that much wrong. The bank Geos: tn Dedeeeh © Bank 3,600,000.00 * 
Zan | ought to be particular about it, Ownership of International Banking Corporation 8,000,000.00 
book | since a bank is an institution that |] — ce <n at Sasa ganna 
f . . 
itur- | makes much of seeing that its pa- a 4.398,043.48 
trons do things accurately. $1.8 890,946, 434.89 89 
The desks in the lobby of almost 
any bank, like those in a post office, | J} 
are all of one height and that height | §) Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 
ig SIC , 5 on Acceptances and Bills = 074,492.89 
sia is such that a man of average height | |) Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio... 9,232,735.56  40,841,757.33 
ean stand and write comfortably at Woensenen ene es 
orn one. A man who is six feet two can |} Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 3,893,262.79 
y hump himself over such a desk and | | Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc yee 
/ ws get along all right, but the little | }} $77,500,C00.00 ia id 
“ne woman or the girl or boy who wants | J} urp! 42,500,000.00 
= to use the desk will have to do some 11,991,890-99 151, 991.290.98 
- i stretching. I think it would be a —_—————— 
that good plan for a bank with plenty Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1936. 
ut | of lobby space to add a lower desk | Seed Deane Geena Caleesen ene veer seeing are 
on for short people. Sometimes a table | public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
=o and chairs answer this purpose, but Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
- a low desk would be a real advan- 
a tage and would be appreciated. The | 
Vv . . ° 
Mig. eople using it would speak to their 
ling § 1a mcrae P CITY BANK FARMERS 
1 | friends about it as an example of 
wet | ’ " ite 
ao the bank s thoughtfulness of its TRUST COMPANY 
me patrons’ convenience. 
= ‘Trifles make perfection, but per- |] Head Office: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
~_ fection is no trifle,’’ said Michael i: 
Angelo. If trifles make perfection, Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1936 
so do trifles make imperfection and 
one never knows what imperfection, | Cash and Due from Banks $32,089,427.71 
no matter how trifling, may irritate | }} Loans — ey ma Prerae me ae 9,176,533.94 
the a bank patron. And, though that United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 26,562,064.44 
uch trifle might not of itself drive away Other Bonds, Mortgages and Securities 31,826,926.73 
an the ps ; ; Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 600,000.00 
oot : patron, it might be the last Sei Taieainan 4,465,289.25 
straw, added to numerous other 2,386,788.17 
re- | trifles, that would send him else- $107,107,030.24 
has where with his banking business. _ 
of | ——e | $82,137,320.06 
10d- A profitable loan is one made to Lease 
oe ae: 10,000,000. 
:on- not only an honest man, but a suc | se 10,000,000.00 
hat § cessful man. Inasmuch as loans must | }| ivi 3,393,725.02 
ere, | be paid out of profits, the job of $107,107,030. 24 
effi- 5 ties on a loan is the job of deter- United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
any | mining whether the borrower will | jf} $1,516,115.58 in the foregoing statement are deposited with public 
of make adequate profit from the use SS eee 
or to which he intends to put the Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








money. 
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6l. ‘“*T never thought I would 
finance a show troupe,’’ said a Wis- 
consin banker to his wife, one 
evening. 

‘*My goodness, I hope you have 
not done it,’’ said the wife. 

**It’s just about the same thing,’”’ 
said the banker. 

‘*What in the world have you 
done?’’ asked his wife. 

**Well, you know the Jones boys 
have made quite a hit with their 
orchestra around here. They worked 
up such a reputation that they were 
able to go out through the state and 
get engagements to play in 25 dif- 
ferent theatres. They have to play, 
however, for a percentage of the 
proceeds. They had a plan worked 
out in a way that satisfied me that 
they were going to make a success, 
and I have persuaded the board of 
directors to lend them enough 
money to keep them going for two 
weeks. By that time, they’ll have 
enough money to pay us back and 
keep themselves going for the rest 
of the time.’’ 








62. One of -the directors objected 
to a loan proposed by the president 
of a bank in Missouri. 

**T never in the world heard of 
such a thing as a bank lending 
money to finance a closing-out sale.”’ 

**It does sound funny,’’ said the 
president, ‘‘but that’s not exactly 
what it is. You see, this man who 
has been in business here for 20 
years got into such a rut that he 
discovered when I checked over his 
inventory with him that he has an 
inventory about three times as large 
as he needs. Furthermore, about a 
third of that inventory is made up 
of goods that are so old they cannot 
possibly be sold at the inventory 
valuation. If he kept them, he 
would go on carrying the inventory 
for some years to come, and he 
would lose something every year. I 
learned, when I went to the city 
last week that a wholesaler there 
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LOAN SOURCES 


Continued From Previous Issues 


has some plans for store remodeling 
and the revamping of the arrange- 
ment and the display of goods in 
the store. After considering the 
thing for half a day, I was con- 
vineed that this fellow here in our 
town could get ahead better if he 
held a closing-out sale. He can get 
rid of everything he now owns in 
the way of merchandise, and have 
his store remodeled. Then he can 
open up with brand new merchan- 
dise. So, I propose that this bank 
lend him money for remodeling, on 
the strength of his agreement to re- 
pay this money from the returns 
from his closing-out sale.’’ 

The loan was made and it was 
promptly paid. The merchant was 
a better bank customer from that 
time on; in fact, the revamping of 
his store and his merchandising 
methods enabled him to make more 
money on a smaller inventory. 


63. **T have a building and fix- 
tures but no merchandise,’’ said a 
building owner to his banker one 
morning, as they walked downtown 
together. 

‘*Renters hard to find?’’ 
the banker. 

‘**T don’t know where there is one 
within a hundred miles,’’ said the 
building owner in discouragement. 

‘How about operating the store 
yourself ?’’ suggested the banker. 

‘*T’ve got the time, and I think I 
know how, but I don’t believe the 
wholesalers would give me the neces- 
sary eredit.’’ 

‘*Don’t ask them for any eredit,’’ 
said the banker. ‘‘ Borrow the money 
at the bank.”’ 

‘*By Gosh! 
enthused about 
owner. 

‘*Give it some thought,’’ said the 
banker. ‘‘In fact, if you are inter- 
ested, I would like to send you to a 
wholesaler in Chicago who can tell 
you more about running a local store 
in half a day than I can tell you in 


asked 


You’re getting me 
this,”’ said the 


three years. If you do what that 
wholesaler says, you'll make a sue- 
cess of the store. If you’ve got the 
time to run a store, I think you’d 
have a lot of fun and make money. 
At the same time, you’d get your 
building into use, and if you don’t 
do something with it, it’s going to 
build up a loss mighty fast.’’ 

The banker lent the money to buy 
the merchandise and the store proved 
tc be a suecess right from the start, 
beeause the local man not only asked 
for advice, but followed it relig- 
iously. 


64. An Indiana banker had noted 
that one of his farmer customers 
frequently shipped pure bred cattle 
to distant points. He asked him one 
(lay how his business was financed. 

**T have to sell most of my cattle 
on time payments,’’ said the farmer. 
‘*T take the buyer’s note, but that 
makes it hard on me. I have too 
many notes on hand.’’ 

‘“Where do you keep the notes?”’ 
asked the banker. 

‘*In the safe deposit box,”’ 
the farmer. 

‘*Wouldn’t you rather have the 
cash ?”’ 

‘*T certainly would, but there are 
not many farmers who can pay cash 
these days.’’ 

‘How do you know the farmers 
ean pay their notes?”’ 

*‘T get a reference from each 
man’s banker, and usually from 
some other business man,’’ explained 
the farmer. 

‘*Would you mind letting me see 
some of the references?’’ asked the 
banker. ‘‘It might be that I can 
suggest a way that you could turn 
those notes into cash.’’ 

The result was that the banker 
found that all but one of the notes 
were good credit risks, and he bought 
them from the farmer. After that, 
the farmer always let the banker 
get the reference, and if a good 


said 
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tp SUCCESS 


Men schooled in the Fundamentals of Football are the winners in the 


game as are men schooled in the FUNDAMENTALS OF BANKING 


:: / 
i YOU AUsSweet | fundamental 


What is a satisfactory ratio of 
liquidity? 


What is the underlying danger in 
having too large a percentage of 
the dollars represented by a few 
loan lines? 


Why is it necessary to keep inven- 
tory to show amount of each local 
issue pledged by all borrowers? 


How would you go about building 
your bank’s deposit, commercial 
or savings? 

Do you understand account analy- 


sis, bank cost accounting? 


Do you know how to figure and 
allocate administration expense? 


What is loaded divisional expense? 


Can you distinguish the difference 
between direct and indirect costs? 


What factors warn the banker that 
the line of credit is continuous. 
even though loan is paid at 
maturity? 


What are the basic causes of 
insolvency? 


What tests should be used in deter- 
mining the accuracy of the details 
in a profit and loss statement? 


What are the 8 factors which deter- 
mine credit evaluation for every 
borrower? 


What procedure should be followed 
in handling slow lines? 


What are the 6 diversifications to 


observe in the investment port- 
folio? 


Can you analyze the operating costs 
of the various departments and 
determine the finished cost per 
transaction? 


How would you increase your bank’s 
prestige in the community, state 
and country? 


Just a few of the many subjects 
clearly presented in understand- 
able language in BANK LOAN 
MANAGEMENT, BANK COST 
CONTROL and ADVERTISING 
FOR BANKS—The BLUE BOOK 
LIBRARY on BANKING. 


Study at your leisure at home. 


_ * 7 
gieslions on | a Te g! 
( 


FREE EXAMINATION 


No immediate outlay of money is 
required. If you would like to look these 
books over you may, for five days, without 
any charge whatsoever. If you decide you 
want only one book, send back the other 
two and $5 for the one you keep. BUY 2 
and GET ONE FREE! HOW? We can 
sell you these three books, the Library on 
Banking, for $10. If you want only one, 
or two, some other ambitious young man in 
your bank may want the others. When you 
study these books you are not gambling 
on your future, you are making an invest- 
ment in it. 


Be ready for that promotion that only the 
FUNDAMENTAL KNOWLEDGE will 
open up to you. SEND THE COUPON IN 
TODAY for the LIBRARY on BANKING. 


RAND MfNALLY & COMPANY 

536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me the LIBRARY on BANKING for 5 days 
pre obligation free. If I like it well enough to 
eep it your statement for $10 will be honored. Or 


I may keep one at $5. If I don’t want any of them 
I'll return them all to you. 


NAME .. 
BANK 


GR eescis 


STATE 








Systematic 
Employee 
Training 
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ing article was presented by Her- 
bert Brush at our February meeting. 


‘*The most outstanding thing that at- 
tracts attention at the Clearing House 
is the simplicity of the room where so 
much credit currency is delivered and 
reconciled in such an orderly manner and 
in so short a time. 

‘‘In the center of the room, there is a 
huge oval-shaped counter-like desk, the 
top of which is divided to allow adequate 
room for the settling clerk of each regular 
member bank of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, one space for each and perma- 
nently assigned and plainly marked by the 
clearing house number. 

‘*For the early clearings, the top of 
each division in the huge counterlike desk 
is folded back, thereby disclosing four 
bins, each labeled with the name of a 
Chicago bank, that is, one for each bank 
doing business in Chicago or suburbs. 
Into these bins are sorted the check-filled 
envelopes that each bank in this Clearing 
House district had prepared at the close 
of business the preceding day with one 
envelope for each bank on which checks 
were drawn. This clearing is not as mili- 
tant, though it is just as orderly as the 
10:30 one. The banks’ agents, when they 
arrive, immediately start distributing 
their checks to their destination. Then 
each individual bank’s agent pro-eeds to 
his bin and lists his checks. At this clear- 
ing, non-member banks are represented and 
they clear their items in the same manner 
as member and affiliated member banks. 
The reason for the allowance of this is 
the fact that there would be a great delay 
to member banks in getting back any 
‘‘returned item’’ sent by them to the 
non-member banks and this delay would 
prove costly to all concerned. All the non- 
member banks carry accounts at some 
member bank and they pay for items re- 
ceived in the same manner as affiliated 
member banks—that is, by a draft on their 
account at a member bank. 

‘*Take, for instance, the case of the 
Drexel State Bank. It is a member of the 
Federal Reserve, but not of the Clearing 
House. It carries a substantial balance at 
the Federal Reserve and the Federal Re- 
serve is a member of the Clearing House— 
hence Drexel is represented. Drexel draws 
a check on its account at Federal for items 
received and all is well, while the items it 
brings are credited to its account at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

‘*Suppose this were not the case. Where 
and how, then, would the member banks 
collect for or deliver their items drawn on 
Drexel? For their member banks, the 
Clearing House must clear Drexel items as 
readily as if it were a member, though 
as far as the Clearing House is concerned, 
Drexel bas but one clearing a day. In the 
ease of inember and /or affiliated banks of 
the Clearing House, they receive two a day. 

**TIn the case of regular members, there 
is now on trial a service in the afternoon 
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for handling returns which, in effect, is a 
third clearing. 

‘*The most important exchange of checks 
effected by the regular member banks of 
the Clearing House Association is at the 
10:30 clearing. The origin of the checks 
in this clearing cover even a greater field 
than the early clearing. Practically all of 
the large banks’ correspondents deposit 
their items for which they want credit, 
and these ultimately find their way into 
the 10:30 clearing, as does nearly one 
hour’s work taken in by the bank in the 
morning. 

‘* All possible work is crammed in that 
ean be and yet not too much to delay the 
settling clerk and the messengers beyond 
the time necessary to reach the Clearing 
House ready to clear their checks prompt- 
ly at 10:30. The representative of each 
bank who transacts the necessary business 
for his bank at the Clearing House is 
known as its settling clerk. He is the most 
efficient clerk in his bank’s Clearing House 
exclusive of the managerial staff. This 
brings us to the Clearing itself. 

‘*Promptly on arrival at the Clearing 
House, each settling clerk fills out a slip 
provided for the purpose, listing the 
the amount of the clearings his bank is 
bringing in for exchange. This slip, in 
addition to assisting the Clearing House 
Manager to list the amount of items 
brought in by each bank for credit, also 
acts as_a roll call of the member banks. 
Exactly at 10:30 the manager rings the 
bell if all are present, and the various bank 
messengers start immediately delivering 
their checks to the bank that the items are 
for. 

‘*This is completed in about a minute. 
Each bank then has all its own checks from 
all of the other banks. This is all done in 
a very short time. The second bell rings 
and a messenger from each bank puts his 
checks into a pouch and returns post haste 
to his bank with the checks. There remains 
a messenger and a settling clerk from each 
bank. The sheets are passed and the set- 
tling clerk initials receipts for the checks 
received from that bank. 

‘* At the third bell, the sheets go around 
the circle again. This time the settling 
clerk copies into his book the amount he 
has receipted for. The settling clerk, when 
he has copied all of the totals, then foots 
the amounts and upon receiving a total, 
ascertains the difference between that 
amount and the amount of the items he 
brought. This difference will be either 
more or less. The settling clerk then fills 
out a slip listing this difference and 
delivers it to the manager of the clearings. 
On another slip, he likewise lists this dif- 
ference and sends it with the remaining 
messenger to his bank to show the result 
of the clearing, and if there has been a 
debit’ for the clearing, a check must be 
prepared in favor of the Clearing House 
Association payable in federal funds. 

‘‘The settling clerks refoot and _ re- 
check entries and footing for a possible 
error, while the manager of the clearings 
foots the differences reported by the banks. 
If they balance with the totals of all the 
checks brought in, the clearing manager 
reports the clearings balanced. 

‘*No change is allowed in any figure 


reported. If a change is necessary, a fine 
is imposed upon the offending bank.’’ 


Following the papers, the em- 
ployee who has prepared the paper, 
leads the general discussion. The 
more people taking part, the better, 
The interest was a little difficult to 
arouse at first, but now we find even 
the most timid are ready to econ- 
tribute. Questions from our bank 
question box are read and discussed 
Difficulties found on the mental 
‘*Exercisers’’ are brought up and 
solved and sometimes letters from 
our customers are read. These re- 
sponses from the public often refer 
to the services rendered by indi- 
vidual employees and are, therefore, 
of special interest to them. Through 
them, also, we have been able to 
measure in a partial way, the effect 
the added training we have given 
our employees has had on customer 
relations. One typical response to 
efficient service is an excerpt from 
an appreciative letter: 


‘*__ Having regarded banks as somewhat 
in the nature of mausoleums where few 
questions were appropriate and a general 
air of awe becoming, your employees are 
like a rift of sunlight in a tomb. 

‘“*T have always a small balance and 
I am probably more of a hazard and a 
bother than an asset—So I am especially 
grateful for the services I receive and I 
hope you too are aware of their value.’’ 


To meet the steadily increasing 
enthusiasm for our educational pro- 
gram as shown us by the type of 
questions asked and the increased 
attendance at, and participation in, 
our meetings, we have made our 
program more comprehensive by 
making it possible for all our em- 
ployees to take courses at the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Banking this fall. 
Instead of one half as we did here- 
tofore, the bank will now pay the 
full expense of the courses. We are 
hoping for 100% attendance. In 
return for this investment, we feel 
that our customers will steadily be 
getting better service. Our staff will 
know their institution thoroughly 
and some, no doubt, will be prepar- 
ing to become officers. We too, will 
be learning—to know the people who 
are working with us and _ their 
abilities. 


A loan ean be safe only when it 
is made to an enterprise in which 
one or more of the bank’s officers 
exercise a constant interest. 
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When Is A 
Bank Solvent? 


(Continued from page 655) 


to use this collateral? 

Perhaps the difficulty lies in the 
determination of whether a bank is 
solvent or isn’t solvent. Many offi- 
cers whose banks have been closed 
have told me that they believed 
their banks were solvent when they 
were closed. 

Insolvency is variously defined in 
state laws as shown by the follow- 
ing expressions which aré typical. 
Most state laws, however, give no 
definition at all. 

If liabilities exceed assets. 

If capital is impaired. 

When the required reserve is not 

maintained. 

When the cash market value of 
assets is less than the liabili- 
ties. 

When all capital funds are ab- 
sorbed in losses and the re- 
maining assets are not suffi- 
cient to pay debts. 

When it is unable to meet the 
demands of creditors in the 
usual way. 

When it cannot meet its deposit 
liabilities. 

Can’t something be gained by 
discussing this situation, even 
though the deposits in our banks 
are protected up to $5,000? There 
is an important principle here that 
seems to me not yet properly and 
clearly settled by the courts, for I 
have been trying for several years 
to get a clear cut answer. I do not 
consider the answers here published 
are sufficiently clear and final. 


Our Lending Policy 


(Continued from page 653) 


to a man who wastes both his physi- 
eal energy and his financial resources 
in that way. 

While we need not assume the role 
of moral reformers, we certainly 
have a better standing with such 
men, whether they reform or not, 
if we tell them the real reason why 
the bank does not lend them money. 

It is not often that our prospective 
borrowers whom we refuse, argue 
with us, because they can always see 
that what we say is the truth. Fur- 
thermore, they know that I have 
gained this information by personal 
observation and they know that it is 
not very easy to deceive me. 




















GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


Since its organization in 1863, 
The First National Bank of 
Chicago has continuously 


held United States bonds for 


its own investment. 


The bank maintains an active 
market in all issues of United 
States government securities. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire 
or mail are invited and a daily 
quotation sheet will be mailed 





on request. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Needless to say, I like the job of 
loan officer. It is never dull. It is a 
part of the bank’s work in which 
there is something new turning up 
every day, and it is the part of a 
bank’s work from which there is 
more satisfaction because of con- 
structive results. 


Constructive Protection 
(Continued from page 661) 
publie opinion of banking, all over 
the nation. 
‘*A man realizes what has hap- 
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pened when half the cash value of 
his farm vanished in these depres- 
sion years. But he does not see so 
easily how the shrinking of values 
for the patrons has caused values for 
the bank’s property to shrink, too. 
These patrons do not realize how the 
bankers have lost their own wealth 
first of all, before any patron lost a 
cent when the bank failed to be 
liquid in those depression months. 
‘*Well, what are we to do about 
it? You know what we did to our 
wolf. We will have to kill off many 
of these dangerous, false ideas in the 
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minds of our people, too. Out at the 
farm we are burning out the fence 
rows and the stubble fields to kill 
pests that have wintered there. We 
are spraying the fruit trees to kill 
disease and pests there. 

‘The same problem faces us here 
at the bank. This is not ‘harvest 
time’ for bankers. We have a hard 
time to make any money at all, yet. 
But suecessful business will be ours 
again some day, if we get ready for 
it. So I tell you we want to cultivate 
our soil and plant good seeds for 
this bank harvest, too. We must kill 
off the beasts, burn out the fence 
rows and spray the trees—we must 
destroy the things that will destroy 
us if we do not act first. We must 
deserve a real harvest in this com- 
munity when the time comes.’’ 


He explained that the great diffi- 
eulty for bankers now is the wrong 
publie opinion of all banking, as a 
result of those years of trouble. To 
drive out wrong ideas, he proposes 
to fill the minds of his people with 
facts. His bank has more than one 
million dollars of assets. About 85% 
of this is the property of his deposi- 
tors. ‘‘They have a right to know,”’ 
he says, ‘‘what our plans for service 
are, and what our sound manage- 
ment policies may be. They must 
realize that we are determined to 
help this community make steady, 
safe progress in the years to come, 
so that all the people will enjoy more 
success.’ 

So I say, this farmer-banker is 
solving the bank’s problems and the 
farm problems by using the same 
policy. Harvest time for both is 


coming after awhile. It is the proper 
time to get ready for the profitable 
results so much needed. People are 
greatly concerned now about their 
own success. The bank’s success de- 
pends upon the welfare of the 
people it serves. This is the key to 
the problem. Win the willing ecoop- 
eration of the people for the success 
of the bank by allowing them to see 
how and why you work with them 
for their own success, as well. 

more ‘‘human’’ 
than banking. It touches the lives 
of people in many vital ways. 
Sound, helpful banking should easily 
win the approval of the people. The 
bank of the right sort should become 
a popular bank. But the banker 
must be ready to discourage debts 
and other plans that will prove 
harmful to patrons. The best pos- 
sible service from any bank is the 
helping of some patron to avoid a 
costly error. 


No business is 


To open the way for intelligent, 
constructive cooperation, the banker 
must tell his patrons what they have 
a right to know. The bank belongs 
largely to its depositors and it con- 
tributes in many ways to commu- 
nity welfare. It is a difficult prob- 
lem to find the right policy—right 
for bankers and right for the patrons 
as well—and it is a task for a strong 
man to apply that policy in the daily 
service to patrons after it has been 
adopted. 

Nothing short of ‘‘educated good- 
will’’ ean solve the problem. The 
banker must win the friendly help 
of his people in his daily service for 
them. 
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STYLE (SD) SLIDING DRAWER 


Metal Front—corrugated board 
box. With automatic stackers 
for front and back, insuring no 
tipping or slipping. Genuine 
folding box—-not a tube. 
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ank Supplies) New Brighton, Pa. 





Box now made in 
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Insurance Protection 
For Loans 


(Continued from page 676) 


ing every check to see that your bor- 
rower is protected against total 
losses. Ask your borrower if he has 
had his building and equipment ap- 
praised, and then see if the amount 
of fire insurance carried is in keep- 
ing with the 90% or 100% co-insur- 
ance clause applied to the existing 
value. Then check to see whether 
the inherent explosion hazard is as- 
sumed by the fire insurance policy, 
for if it is not, then you should ree- 
ommend the purchase of a separate 
explosion insurance policy as I have 
explained. 


‘*Please also understand that cus- 
tomers’ goods are usually not cov- 
ered by an ordinary fire insurance 
policy, unless the 90% or higher 
co-insurance clause is attached—and 
even then, there can be a question, 
unless a specific item appears in the 
fire insurance policy assuming such 
liability. This is a much disputed 
question involving conflicting legal 
decisions. 

‘*Some contend that customers’ 
goods, unless specifically mentioned 
in the policy, are never insured, as 
a bailee is not responsible for losses 
by ‘acts of God’ to goods in his cus- 
tody. Others believe the opposite. 
However, a cleaner or dyer usually 
solves this by not attempting to in- 
sure customers’ goods under a fire 
insurance policy, but instead, under 
a bailee’s customer policy. 


‘*It is well to check to see whether 
smoke damage from the operation of 
a stationary heating plant is in- 
cluded in the various fire insurance 
policies earried and then to also con- 
sider whether windstorm insurance 
is carried either under a supplemen- 
tal endorsement, or under a separate 
policy because of the ‘bridging of 
the gap clause’ wherein the wind- 
storm insurance assumes the fire 
hazard if necessary. 


‘*There is a new innovation where- 
by a fallen building clause waiver 
can be attached to a fire insurance 
policy for a slight additional pre- 
mium which would mean that, if a 
building collapsed and fire followed, 
it would be insured. At the present 
time, in every fire insurance policy 
there is a fallen building clause and, 
unless this waiver is also included 
and a building collapses and then 
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fire breaks out after the collapse— 
neither the fire loss nor the collapse 
loss is insured. If the building eol- 
lapses first, and then fire follows, 
there is no protection unless building 
collapse insurance is purchased— 
for which there is a very limited 
source. 

‘“‘Of course, there are many other 
technical points which an insurance 
survey would bring out, such as the 
fact that employees’ clothing is not 
covered unless an 80% or higher co- 
insurance clause is used. These 
smaller discrepancies which an in- 
surance inventory would discover are 
not of any outstanding importance 
to you as a banker, as their omission 
would not jeopardize your credit, 
but nevertheless, they make for more 
scientific and perfect insurance pro- 
tection—which is a good point for 
you to consider.’’ 

‘As you glance over this list again 
—do you see any other policies which 
would inspire you to provide me 
with any practical or useful insur- 
anee information?’’ encouraged the 
banker. 

‘Yes, I would like to refer to busi- 
ness interruption insuranee,’’ replied 
the insurance man. ‘‘It is quite im- 
portant that a borrower—particu- 
larly one such as the cleaner and 
dyer—earry business interruption 
insurance which would protect 
against the loss of earnings, meaning 
a loss of net profits and continuing 
expenses due to an interruption by 
fire or explosion or any other hazard 
insured against. I would make sure 
that the cleaner and dyer also ear- 
ried business interruption insurance 
from loss by explosion. Frequently 
such a coverage is carried against 
loss by fire, but I would particularly 
check up to make sure that any in- 
terruptions of earnings by explosion 
are also insured against. 








“If the business is located in a 
territory of the country exposed to 
tornado losses, I think it also advis- 
able that tornado business interrup- 
tion insurance likewise be carried. 
In fact, this could be carried on to a 
point where the business could also 
be insured against loss by earth- 
quake, sprinkler leakage, aircraft 
property damage and other hazards 
insofar as interruption to earnings 
is concerned, but it is not necessary 
to go quite that far in arranging 
complete insurance protection unless 
the hazards mentioned are predomi- 
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dividuals move from your 
city to the Newark territory, 


give them a letter of introduc- 
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MEMBER...FEDERAL R 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


nating. However, make sure that 
interruption to earnings are insured 
against any plausible hazards which 
could upset the financial structure.”’ 

‘*You have been very helpful to 
me,’’ stated the banker. ‘‘I appre- 
ciate it very much and I am particu- 
larly impressed with the points 
which you have stressed—namely, to 
always check into all liability insur- 
ance policies, all total insurance loss 
possibilities, and any other contin- 
gencies which could upset the eredit 
structure. I am familiar in a general 
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tion to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
COMPANY 


ORANGE 


ERVE SYSTEM.... 
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way with what all of the insurance 
coverages on the list do in the way 
of insurance protection, but I was 
anxious to have your technical ad- 
vice in detail relative to those insur- 
ance policies which in this instance 
are most important to the cleaner 
and dyer.’’ 


Sometimes a private place in 
which to give you the confidential 
information about his business, will 
make a borrower talk much more 
freely. 
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General Offices 
Generally NEED 
better lighting! 








No. 1989 
Price $11.00 


(other styles at lower prices) 








Regularly furnished in satin 
nickel, or statuary bronze with 
metal or parchment shade, at 
your option. Base, either screw 
clamp or for permanent attach- 
ment to desk or table. 




























Your general lighting may be entirely 
adequate for every purpose except those 
operations requiring a concentrated sup- 
plementary light, so essential to accuracy 
and speed in your employees. Never 
before has there been possible so efficient 
a supplementary light as that now 
offered by Faries Natural Light. It 
makes use of an entirely new principle 


of diffusion . . . It gives a strong, restful 
lighting of even intensity over the entire 
working area .. . It obviates both direct 


and reflected glare from either flat or 
concave surfaces, and dissipates shadows 
. . - It cannot be knocked over for it 
attaches securely to the edge of desk or 
table top . . . It offers an unobstructed 
working area, is horizontally adjustable 
and swings -freely either right or left to 
accommodate the shifting of work. By 
actual test, using office workers under 
office conditions, Faries Natural Light 
speeded up operations, at the same time 
reducing errors as much as 50%, and 
eye-fatigue as much as 66%. 


Natural Light is also available in port- 
able floor models, and in models for 
direct machine mounting. These are 
fully described in our special folder, 
gladly sent on request. 


FARIES ™4NuzActuRING 


COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
BM 
Gentlemen: Please send full particulars 
about Faries Natural Light, marked for the 
personal attention of— 
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NuMBER ll 


NOVEMBER 1886 


The number of national banks 
Aug. 2, 1886, was 2,849, an increase 
of 40 since June 3, and a net in- 
crease of 135 within 11 months. 


Comptroller Trenholm said, in a 
late interview, that during the 23 
years since the National Banking 
Act went into operation, 3,562 
national banks have been organized, 
of which only 112 have, from all 
causes, become insolvent—only 56 
through dishonesty. 


Senator Sherman says: ‘‘For one, 
I feel bound to say that I am in 
favor of an honest dollar, made of 
either silver or gold, coined at their 
respective market values, and that all 
other dollars, whether in the form of 
greenbacks or bank notes, or gold or 
silver certificates, should be equal 
to each other, of the same purchasing 
power and value, without discount 
or degradation.’’ There is no am- 
biguity about that. 


The London Economist observes: 
It is a coincidence worth notice in 
passing, that just at the time that 
the Royal Commission on Trade is 
trying to make up its mind as to the 
eauses of the depression and to tell 
us what we ought to do to relieve it, 
trade, as if in mockery of the in- 
quiry, has begun to right itself. And 
it will also be interesting to see how 
far the assertions of those who main- 
tain that the fall in prices has been 
produced by a gold scarcity are 
falsified by the fact that, although 
gold supplies have not increased, 
prices are advancing. In the face of 
a decided upward movement, it will 
be impossible longer to maintain that 
changes in the supply and distrib- 
ution of the precious metals have had 
other than a very secondary in- 


SS |v ece upon prices 


Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 





Making Change 


Everything in the shape of coin 
vanished after war had been de- 
clared. You could not find even a 
dime of silver after the Government 
began to issue greenbacks. If you 
had a dollar bill with which to go to 
market, you had to spend the whole, 
or you could not pay for your mar. 
keting. There was no small change, 
and you had to take something to fill 
out to the amount of your bill. Gen. 
Spinner, then the United States 
Treasurer, was very fond of apples, 
and he used to go out every day and 
buy a few to eat. He found that he 
had to buy a dollar’s worth or none, 
and he got rather disgusted about it. 

He tried to conceive of something 
that would take the place of small 
change. He finally thought of post- 
age-stamps, and sent down to buy 
$2 or $3 worth. Then he cut up a 
lot of government paper, such as is 
used for printing securities, in small 
pieces, on which he pasted stamps to 
represent five, ten and twenty-five 
cents. He used these for a day or 
two, and found that they passed 
readily for currency, and that every- 
body was ready to receive them. If 
you will remember, they immediately 
got to putting up postage-stamps in 
envelopes in packages of 25, 50, and 
75 cents, and the people found these 
envelopes very convenient, except 
that occasionally, somebody would 
open one and find that they were 
short a stamp or two, and so con- 
fidence was soon destroyed in that 
medium of exchange. 

But meanwhile, Gen. Spinner had 
been studying over the small change 
question, and had got his idea of 
fractional currency. He went before 
Congress with it, and very soon a 
law was passed authorizing such an 
issue. The first currency that came 
out under this law had a facsimile of 
a postage stamp on it, and so it was 
known as the postal-currency issue. 
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The Investment Portfolio 


Seeing a favorable market reaction to international monetary 
agreement, the author presents a clear-cut summary of the 
situations that are likely to affect bond prices in the near future. 


. 


the answers to many questions 

vexing the security markets. 
While it also has left some still to be 
answered, these are mainly of de- 
gree rather than fact and, therefore, 
are of less present concern. Of an 
autumn business upturn there has 
been no doubt. 

How far it may carry and what 
may be its aftermath are equally in- 
teresting but of less immediate im- 
portance. That some part of the rise 
in industrial activity may later 
prove to have been the product of 
over-inventorying—borrowing from 
the future for the benefit of today’s 
business—likewise taxes the econo- 
mist. 

Of primary import to the security 
markets is the presence of vigorous 
expansion in trade and commerce 
coming without the normal aid of 
mid-summer let down, and the ex- 
tinguishing of fears for the reper- 
cussions of the domestic markets of 
gold-bloe devaluation and _ serious 
political upheavals abroad. 

A month to six weeks ago the lat- 
ter influences hung as a sword of 
Damocles over the markets and right- 
ly urged the investor for all his con- 
fidence in the longer view of the 
recovery spiral to temporary cau- 
tion. Nor were his doubts eased by 
the panorama of exceptional contra- 
seasonal industrial activity and signs 
of overstocking in many sections of 
business. 

Today, however, virtually all these 
factual clouds have lifted. Where 
the worst has happened, it has 
proved harmless. Where it has not, 
it has been largely removed from the 
immediate scene. Gold-bloe devalu- 
ation, in the manner accomplished, 
was a boon rather than a bane to the 
domestic security markets. 


ik past month has produced 


By W. P. SHIRLEY 


Rhoades and Co., New York 


War rumblings in Europe, for all 
their sporadic crescendos, have rolled 
further beyond the horizon. So also 
have fears of serious political up- 
heaval in France, notwithstanding 
that well informed quarters express 
a concern, which the writer fully 
shares, of the greatest gravity over 
this phase of the situation. Yet, fate 
might well have fashioned these in- 
cidents in another form. And since 
none can forecast their outcome, 
and hence must stay his hand dur- 
ing their development, the sudden 
elimination of them served not only 
to release a brake but also to stimu- 
late efforts to make up for delayed 
action. 

When, in addition, several of the 
less specific but academic economic 
phases of the present phase of the 
recovery showed signs of ameliora- 
tion, the renewal of enthusiasm in 
the markets readily and rapidly 
swept them forward to new peaks 
for the entire movement. At the 
time of writing the forward rush 
has been given pause by the very 
ease of its progress and the reappear- 
ance of momentary nervousness over 
ecommunist-fascist recriminations in 
Europe. 

Readers of these columns are per- 
haps not unmindful of the views 
previously expressed by the writer 
that while gold bloc devaluation is 
inevitable, it is not necessarily an 
evil to be accepted with the best 
grace possible. On the contrary, it 
looms not only as an ultimate posi- 
tive restorative to world trade, in 
that it will eliminate absurb inequal- 
ities in foreign exchange values, but 
also as an immediate stimulant to 
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the domestic markets in that it will 
fix the ‘‘profit’’ on devaluation and © 
thereby destroy the inducement to 
repatriate foreign funds, leaving the 
incentive of vigorous economic re- 
covery to operate freely and cause 
the transfer of such monies from 
bank balances and short term paper 
to longer dated investments and 
equities. 

Thus far, the justification of this 
argument appears only in negative 
form. There has been no hurried 
outflow of refugee foreign capital to 
the detriment of either security 
values or money rates. In fact, secu- 
rity values, especially in the more 
susceptible equity and junior bond 
sections, have risen sharply with 
Europe reported a buyer on balance, 
and the money markets have re- 
mained unruffled. 

The most recent development in 
the international monetary situation, 
agreement among the governments 
of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States on currency stabiliza- 
tion, has excited much discourse and 
more apparent misunderstanding. 
On simple analysis, the move ob- 
viously represents merely a prelim- 
inary step, and one which, under the 
circumstances, could hardly have 
been avoided if competitive currency 
depreciation is to be avoided and 
definitive stabilization ultimately 
realized. 

So long as a major currency re- 
mained attached to gold, the off-gold 
countries through their equalization 
accounts could operate to maintain 
the value of their currencies at a 
relatively stable level in terms of 
gold. The key to the success of such 
activities, obviously, lay in the con- 
vertibility of one currency into gold. 

But with all major currencies be- 
coming ineonvertible upon France’s 
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abandonment of the gold standard, 
these equalization funds, obviously, 
no longer could complete transac- 
tions of this nature, and would be 
left merely with huge accumulations 
or deficits of their neighbors’ paper 
whose worth would amount only to 
what might be set for it. 

Thus the last means of exchange 
control vanished, and if the risks of 
competitive currency depreciation 
and/or ungovernable fluctuations in 
values so harmful to world trade 
were to be avoided, another method 
had to be substituted. 

The one chosen is simple and not 
vastly different in its physical oper- 
ation from the ordinary gold stan- 
dard. Each country’s equalization 
fund agrees to release or accept 
gold for each others’ account at a 
rate that they separately but sev- 
erally agree upon as that at which 
each country’s currency will be con- 
vertible into gold for such purposes. 
That the rate of convertibility is sub- 
ject to change, robs the agreement of 
definitive stabilization, but restores 
what existed immediately before— 
effective control of exchange values. 

In short, gold bloe devaluation 


attention. 


One account— 
many correspondents 


Imagine 454 correspondents in 281 
California communities all closely iden- 
tified with every phase of business, 
industry, and agriculture! The services 
of these correspondents are available 
to you through ONE account with 
California’s only statewide bank, which 
has more than 1,500,000 depositors 
throughout California. 


Inquiries regarding this responsive 
statewide service are given prompt 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


The Statewide National Bank 
MAIN OFFICES 


San Francisco: No. 1 Powell Street 
Los Angeles: 660 So. Spring Street 


wit the door now open to 
restabilization of currencies, 
and the leading nations of the 
world apparently desirous of en- 
tering by it, reviving international 
trade envisions not only the ben- 
efits of cause and effect, but also 
the broader gains which such 
added stimulus must produce 
within the various domestic econ- 
omies of the world’s trading 
nations. 


has been accomplished without inci- 
dent and a substitute method of ex- 
change control established instanter. 
The repereussions, thus, proved a 
boomerang and where many saw, at 
the best, a period of temporary 
chaos, they actually witnessed one 
ot vast reassurance from which the 
markets rightly took a new lease on 
life. Yet, these developments obvi- 
ously, are tangibly constructive pri- 
marily on long term account. No 
miracles can be expected to spring 
from them overnight. The nearby 
interval, in fact, may readily pro- 
duce moderate unsettlement in many 



































































export lines as adjustments are made 
to the new conditions, but any such 
temporary minor sacrifices promise 
to be returned a thousand fold as 
world trade responds gradually to 
the elimination of the barriers here- 
tofore stifling expansion. 

That international commerce has 
not felt the impact of so many sep- 
arate recoveries progressing within 
separate states, indicates clearly that 
unstable and misaligned currencies 
plus the defensive restrictions on 
trade imposed as a result of them, 
are the nub of the difficulty. 

With the door now open to restab- 
ilization of currencies, and the lead- 
ing nations of the world apparently 
desirous of entering by it, reviving 
international trade envisions not 
only the benefits of cause and effect 
but also the broader gains which 
such added stimulus must produce 
within the various domestic econ- 
omies of the world’s trading nations. 

On the domestic front, the bearing 
of these currency developments on 
money rates can be dismissed as of 
no present concern. In the first 
place, any heavy return flow of for- 
eign capital is made unlikely not 
only because continuing political 
uncertainty abroad renders this 
country a safer haven, but also, with 
the devaluation profit more or less 
fixed, the promise of gain through 
investment in 


American recovery 
should attract such funds. 
Secondly, the Federal Reserve 


Board’s ruling of a 50% inerease in 
reserve requirements absorbed about 
a billion and a half of bank credit 
without causing a ripple in the mar- 
kets last August. Actually, excess 
reserves have since resumed their 
rise and with deficit financing con- 
tinuing on government account, the 
eredit base should prove more than 
ample for whatever needs may arise 
for some time to come. 

The lifting of a similar amount of 
credit from the available supply by 
repatriation of refugee foreign capi- 
tal obviously would represent a sub- 
stantial slice of such monies, and 
doubtless could be absorbed as read- 
ily as was the arbitrary cut initiated 
by the Reserve authorities at Wash- 
ington. 

To be sure, the prospect of any 
further decline in money rates has 
probably vanished, any change, when 
it comes, doubtless being upward. 
And it is because of this condition 
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that high grade bonds no longer 
exhibit the rising tendencies of a few 
months ago. That they should con- 
tinue along the present plane is im- 
plied by the probability of existing 
low money rates remaining the rule 
for a further considerable interval. 
But since later change will unques- 
tionably be toward higher levels, 
bonds of the first water doubtless are 
making a broad top preparatory to 
later recession. 

In the speculative sections of the 
markets, rising business volumes and 
improving revenues have again 
brought buyers into numerous of the 
receivership rail bonds and more ac- 
tively into equities. Until recently, 
evidences of a perhaps too rapid 
building up of inventories—notably 
evident in the accelerated pace of 
wholesale trade while retail volumes 
were moving far more slowly—cast 
a pall over these sections. Nor is it 
impossible that consumer purchasing 
power temporarily may have been 
overestimated by the inclusion of 
too many non-recurring items such 
as the soldier bonus. 

At the same time, the slack in con- 
sumer purchasing power may be 
taken up by what appears at last to 
be a real beginning to the rehabilita- 
tion of the nation’s industrial plant. 
And quite obviously the spending 
by industry of huge sums for equip- 
ment, capacity and efficiency reaches 
into more segments of the national 
economy than does consumer spend- 
ing. For example, the purchase of 
a new loom by a textile manufac- 
turer puts people to work in supply- 
ing lumber, at the draftsman’s desk, 
in the steel foundry, and mill, and a 
score of other places. The buying of 
the additional product of the loom, 
however, involves, at most, the em- 
ployment of perhaps an operator to 
watch it and an occasional individ- 
ual in the service industries to 
handle the product. 


It seems reasonably ‘clear that the 
recovery, until recently, has been 
fostered by the revival of the con- 
sumers goods industries. Naturally, 
the needs of the public for immedi- 
ate consumption goods, such as cloth- 
ing, found the suppliers of such mer- 
chandise instantly floating on a 
rising tide of orders when the recov- 
ery made its appearance. Moreover, 
manufacturers of consumer goods 
generally found their equipment ade- 
quate under the circumstances for 


Nine-year-old 


Cleveland had no railroad in 1845, 
when the National City was established. 


Today, 134 mail trains and 55 planes serve 


Cleveland every twenty-four hours—en- 


abling the National City’s day and night 


transit department to save valuable days 


and hours for correspondents, 
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analysis of how Cleveland’s oldest bank - 
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customers avoid credit risks. 
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NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 
Resources: over $100,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CLEVELAND’S OLDEST BANK—FOUNDED 


the demands placed upon it. Thus, 
heavy industry, the major source of 
employment, felt little of the impact 
of the economic revival in its earlier 
phases. 

But long depression, curtailed 
outputs by industry and deficit 
operations, inevitably produce their 
aftermath of excessive machine ex- 
haustion, heavily reduced effective 
(as contrasted with rated) capacities 
and reduced efficiency of production. 
The steel industry, for example, is 
estimated to have retained only 80% 
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1845 


of its rated capacity in effective 
operating condition. Yet efficiency is 
diminished further by extensive tech- 
nological improvement and a conse- 
quent rapid acceleration of machine 
obsolescence. 

With the steel trade operating at 
75% of capacity, fears already are 
expressed for its ability to handle a 
much larger business. Hence, the 
tremendous outlays for new and re- 
placement equipment. The railroads 
likewise are beginning to find their 
facilities inadequate efficiently to 
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handle the larger traffic volumes 
now being received. Broad gains al- 
ready have taken place in requisi- 
tions of maintenance equipment and 
demands for new rolling stock are 
picking up. 

The utilities find power consump- 
tion at record levels with a further 
gain likely to tax existing useful 
generating facilities, whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned, to a point 
making further delay in their expan- 
sion inescapable. And so it goes 
throughout industry. It would ap- 
pear, then, that the very demands of 
industry for its own product must 
further stimulate the demand for 
consumers goods through resultant 
larger employment, higher wages, 
and increased earnings accruing 
from more efficient production and 
low selling prices. 


In short, the recovery movement 
having absorbed all that could be 
imparted to it by the initial revival 
in consumer demand, stands at a 
point where its greater progress 
should derive from the enlargement 
of consumer purchasing power 
through the rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion of the nation’s industrial 
plant itself. 


A man who recently completed 
arrangements for an H. O. L. C. 
loan made the remark, ‘‘ Well, this 
is the first time I’ve ever been out of 
debt.’’ 


Protection For 


The Lender 


(Continued from page 665) 


The use of conditional sales con- 
tracts instead of chattel mortgages 
saves a great deal of money. Chattel 
mortgages must be either filed or 
recorded. This is required in every 
state. On the other hand, conditional 
sales contracts need not be filed or 
recorded in twelve states. 

In only eight states is recording 
required. Recording is, of course, 
the more expensive of the two. 

In 28 states, filing is required. It 
was estimated at one time that in 
the state of Illinois, if chattel mort- 
gages had been used instead of con- 
ditional sales contracts during one 
year, the extra cost of recording 
would have been $500,000. 


It is entirely possible, of course, 
to use a conditional sales contract 
for the purchase of any goods on 
which payment is deferred. Instead 
of taking a chattel mortgage on a 
farmer’s cattle, a conditional sales 
contract may be taken, and the 
lender will be in much better posi- 
tion to protect his interests in all the 
states except those already men- 
tioned. If a conditional sales con- 
tract is used in the purchase of 
eattle, it will be necessary, of course, 
for the farmer buying the cattle to 
give.a conditional sales contract to 
the seller, this contract then to be 
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foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 
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BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


taken by the bank advancing the 
money. 

There are some special conditions 
in some states with respect to the 
making of a conditional sales con- 
tract. For example, in the District 
of Columbia, the seller must sign 
the contract as well as the buyer. 

An example of the ease with which 
goods are reclaimed when a condi- 
tional sales contract is used, is found 
in a sentence that often appears in 
conditional sales contracts, as fol- 
lows: 

*‘Should purchaser fail to pay 
said indebtedness, or any part there- 
of, when due, or breach this con- 
tract, or if any execution or writ be 
levied on any of purchaser’s prop- 
erty, or a receiver thereof be ap- 
pointed, or if petition in bankruptcy 
be filed by or against purchaser, 
seller at his option and without 
notice to purchaser may declare the 
whole amount unpaid hereunder im- 
mediately due and payable, or seller 
may, without notice, or demand, by 
process of law or otherwise, take pos- 
session of chattel, wherever located. 

**In the event of such repossession, 
seller may, without notice to pur- 
chaser, declare all of purchaser’s 
rights under this contract termi- 
nated, and retain all moneys paid 
thereon for the reasonable use of 
said chattels or seller may resell the 
said property at public or private 
sale, and apply the proceeds after 
deducting expenses, liens, and an 
attorney’s reasonable fee paid or 
incurred by it, to the payment of 
said indebtedness, and pay to pur- 
chaser the surplus, if any, or in case 
of a deficiency, purchaser agrees to 
pay seller the same at once.’’ 

In most states, payments made on 
a conditional sales contract are con- 
sidered as rental for the use of the 
goods. However, in some states, 
notably Pennsylvania, a _bailment 
lease is used instead of a conditional 
sales contract. .This lease states spe- 
cifically that payments are rentals. 
The lease concludes, however, with 
the statement that, after all rental 
payments have been made, the lessor 
may purchase the goods upon the 
payment of one dollar. 

This type of lease may be used in 
other states, and is a good form in 
that no misunderstandings regard- 
ing the application of the payments 
ean be claimed. 

In the table reproduced on an- 
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other page, in which state law re- 
quirements for conditional sales con- 
tracts are tabulated, you will see 
that, in some states, the seller must 
sign the contract as well as the 
buyer. In a few states, witnesses are 
required. In Louisiana, a notary 
and two witnesses are required. In 
a number of states either a copy or 
the original contract must be filed 
with some county or city officer. 
These are shown by states in the 
table. 

Sometimes, a copy mtist be filed 
both where the buyer lives and where 
the goods are kept, if the two places 
are different. In other states, this is 
not necessary. 

In some states, the instrument 
must be recorded, sometimes both 
where the buyer lives and where the 
goods are kept. 

In some states, it is necessary to 
refile the document if the time of 
payment is extended. This refiling 
is generally specified for a definite 
time, and careful attention must be 
paid to the law in this regard. 

Sometimes the conditional sales 
contract is accepted without all the 
legal requirements being taken care 
of. In ease the legal rights of the 
lender or seller must be defended, 
such neglect may destroy the chances 
for collection. 

While some banks have followed 
the practice of having all notes made 
to the bank, F. M. Aldrich, presi- 
dent of the Farmers State Bank of 
Concord, Mich., states that at least 
under Michigan law, the bank has 
found itself better protected if notes 
given for the purchase of property 
are made payable to the seller, but 
payable at the Farmers State Bank. 
A title retaining note is used. Mr. 
Aldrich states that when reposses- 
sion is necessary, the bank has been 
able to avoid a great deal of trouble 
by the use of this form of note. It is 
used with automobile dealers and 
also in the handling of farm auction 
paper. 

As you will see from the tables 
herewith, showing legal requirements 
by states for both chattel mortgages 
and conditional sales contracts (the 
two are shown in different tables) 
careful attention must be given to 
the form of the note or contract or 
chattel mortgage, in order to be cer- 
tain that the form complies with the 
local laws. 
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Bank Building News 


ag 9 : The Farmers National 
ew Vaults Bank and Trust Co., 
Ashtabula, Ohio, which has done 


extensive alterations to its building, 
is installing three new vault strue- 
tures—a security and safe deposit 
vault on the main floor, a new book 
vault in a new addition to the build- 
ing, and a storage vault in the base- 
ment. 


Flood- 


In the light of their flood 
Proof 


experience earlier in the 
year, the Johnstown (Pa.) Bank and 
Trust Co. has specified that all mate- 
rials used in remodelling both the 
main office and the Broad Street 
branch shall be of flood-proof quality 
—marble, steel, and concrete. 


Acoustic 


ou The recently reopened 
Ceiling 


home of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clayton, Mo. features 
sound-proof ceilings as well as an 
additional vault, new coupon booths, 
and modern fixtures of aluminum 
and walnut. 





Modernized 
BANKS 


More 


d The Central Missouri Trust 
Cages 


Co. of Jefferson City, Mo., 
which was air-conditioned and equip- 
ped with two new vaults in the 
spring, is now doubling the number 
of tellers’ windows and installing 
complete new cage equipment. 


Ventilating 


V A modern ventilating 
System 


system is a feature of 
the modernization program of The 
Dalles, Oregon, branch of the United 
States National Bank. 


Completely 


Work was started early 
Remodelled 


in October on the com- 
plete remodelling of the Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank building of Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio. New fixtures, new furniture, 
new equipment, and a new steel and 
conerete vault are included. 


Deposit 


Three hundred new de- 
Boxes 


posit boxes and addi- 
tional coupon booths were installed 
in the First National Bank of Con- 
roe, Texas, during the recent re- 
modelling program. 





The Industrial Bank and Trust Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 


GET THe BUSINESS? 


It can be argued that this is an unsound way to judge a bank, 
yet the added efficiency resulting from today’s designing skill 
cannot be overlooked. Both the exterior and interior of a Bank 
should architecturally express solidity and permanence; com- 
bine these with practical beauty and you will better serve 


more patrons. 


Without obligation we will submit a complete analytical 
survey of your requirements, with a guaranteed maximum 
cost figure. It would pay you to investigate the advantages of 
our complete bank building service—a service based upon 
more than 25 years specialized experience. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING ¢ 3225" 


Designers, Engineers & Builders for Banks Exclusively, 9th & Sidney, St. Louis Mo. 
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Air 
Conditioning 


The Wendell (Idaho) 
National Bank has 
been air-conditioned during the past 
month. 


ea As part of the Bank of 
_— America’s $150,000 mod. 
ernization program, new _ record 


vaults are being installed in the ad- 
dition to the Placerville Branch. 


Modern 


, New cages of modern 
Cages 


design are a feature of 
the remodelled First National Bank 
of Wynne, Ark., together with two 
new deposit vaults. 


Burglar- 


The new home of the 
Proof 


First National Bank of 
Cokato, Minn., has been equipped 
with a burglar-proof vault, an ultra- 
sensitive burglar alarm, bandit-bar- 
riers, an air-conditioning plant, and 
fireproof ceilings. 


Modern 


Modernistie indirect 
Lighting 


lighting fixtures of alu- 
minum have been installed in the 
McPherson and Citizens State Bank, 
McPherson, Kan. 


id SOURCES 


(Continued from page 682) 


reference was not obtained, that is, 
one to satisfy the banker to take the 
note, the farmer did not make the 
sale. This created a lot of good busi- 
ness for one bank. 


65. A small canning factory in 
Wisconsin needed funds. The local 
banker discovered this in a round- 
about way. The banker had read 
about field warehouses which, in a 
few words, is the safe-guarding of 
goods in the cannery’s own ware- 
house by an outside warehouseman. 
The banker suggested to the manager 
of the cannery that it might be ar- 
ranged for the bank to lend the 
necessary funds if the cannery 
would place its finished goods under 
the care of a bona fide warehouse- 
man. A field warehouse company 
was communicated with through an 
advertisement in a banking maga- 
zine, and the result was a new type 
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of loan for the bank which proved 
to be profitable and safe. 


66. A South Dakota banker had 
also read about the field warehousing 
plan. He made use of it with a local 
grain buyer who had several thou- 
sand bushels of grain stored in his 
elevator. 


67. A banker overheard an owner 
of a summer hotel remark to a friend 
that he had more reservations for 
the summer than he could possibly 
take care of. 

“This would be a good year to 
build that addition that you were 
talking about,’’ suggested the friend. 

The banker entered the conversa- 
tion, and the result was a loan that 
was paid off before the summer was 
over. 


68. An Iowa banker was con- 
sulted about the legal steps to be 
taken to arrange a mortgage loan 
on a store building that was to be 
remodeled. 

‘*What is the remodeling for?’’ 
asked the banker, in the course of 
the conversation. 

**T have a lease on the store for 
20 years from the Woolworth Com- 
pany,’’ explained the owner, ‘‘but 
I have to completely remodel the 
building.”’ 

‘““What are the terms of 
lease ?’’ asked the banker. 

‘I’m going to be paid $400 a 
month in eash,’’ said the owner. 

‘‘How often do you have pay- 
ments due on the mortgage?’’ asked 
the banker. 

**Every six months.”’ 

“Do you have an operating ex- 
pense on the building?’’ 

**Yes, that will cost me about $100 
a month.’’ 

“You will have about $300 a 
month clear to apply on the mort- 
gage then.’’ 

ob Cbs 

““How would you like to have me 
lend you the money to pay six 
months’ principal on the mortgage in 
advance? Then you deposit your rent 
and let me apply the $300 toward 
your loan. It will save you some 
bother and a little interest.’’ 

The deal was made, and each six 
months, a new loan was made, fol- 
lowing the complete payment of the 
previous loan. This gave the bank 


the 


an opportunity to share in the inter- 
est payments that would otherwise 
have been made to an outside mort- 
gage company. 


69. A library board in a Pennsyl- 
vania town was holding a meeting. 


The loeal bankers was one of the, 


members. 

‘‘We ought to buy about $1,000 
worth of books at onee,’’ explained 
the president of the board, ‘‘but the 


taxes will not be available for about | 


six months.”’ 

‘Have the taxes been properly 
spread to give the board the neces- 
sary funds within six months?’’ 
asked the banker. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the president, ‘‘every- 
thing has been taken care of prop- 
erly.”’ 

‘‘Has our book committee selected 
the books?’’ asked the banker. 

‘*Yes, we have a list right here.’’ 

‘*Then I propose that the books be 
ordered at onee. The bank will ad- 
vance the money if you will arrange 
to give the bank tax anticipation 
warrants. ’’ 


70. A man who owned a store 
building in an Indiana city was 
buying a draft to pay his taxes. The 
president of the bank happened to 
know that the building on which the 
taxes were being paid had been 
empty for some time. He casually 
remarked, ‘‘It’s discouraging to pay 
taxes on an empty building, isn’t 
it?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the owner, ‘‘but I 
don’t know what to do. There seems 
to be nobody renting nowadays.’’ 

**Didn’t I onee hear you say that 
you formerly operated a_ restau- 
rant?’’ asked the banker. 

**Yes, I did, some years ago.”’ 

‘*How would it be if you operated 
a restaurant in that building? It 
seems to me that this town could 
support another good eating place.’’ 

‘‘Nothing would suit me better,’’ 
said the building owner, ‘‘but I 
haven’t the money to buy the equip- 
ment.’’ 

This conversation started in a 
series of investigations which re- 
sulted in information as to the cost 
of equipment and the possibilities of 
the building owner making good on 
the job. The banker and his board 
of directors were finally convinced, 
and the bank had a loan which was 
self-liquidating. 
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SERVICE WITH 
MUTUAL 
INTEREST 


No interest other than that of our 
policyholders—no_ stockhold- 
ers—no dividends to anyone 
except those who insure with us. 
The benefits of Employers Mu- 
tual Saving and Service are for 
you alone when you become an 
“Employers’’ Policyholder. 


(Non-Assessable) 


HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN’ 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 





22%—-2% and 13% 
Calculators for Savings 
Accounts 


To compile interest on savings accounts with 


a Meilicke Savings Calculator, is no more of 
a job than simply copying answers. 

Each account need no longer be a problem 
which takes time and often causes errors, for 
by simply referring to the correct month the 
Mellicke Savings Calculator shows the time 
in months and the interest answers. 

The new Meilicke Savings Calculator is im- 
proved in design and the price has been 
reduced. 

Simply state the rate yeu pay and your 


Interest periods—we will then send yeu 
a calculater subject te ten days’ trial. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


695 














Ogee, 


FOR RECORDS 


A ledger with the necessary qualities 
of remarkable strength, firm writing and 
erasing surface, permanent whiter- 
than-snow white color and erate 
price. Available in white and buff. 
Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and You 
will specify it! 


FOR POSTING 


Endowed with more than the ordinary 
qualifications considering the purpose 
for which it is intended, yet priced with- 
in the realm of practical economy. In 
buff only. Compare it! Tear it! Test it! 
and You will specify it! 











FOR CLEAN 
IMPRESSIONS 


Where legibility counts in mechanical 
reproduction, there is a definite need 
for the substantiated performance of 
Howard Mimeograph produced in two 
finishes and four colors. Compare it! 
Tear it! Test it! and You will specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., Urbana, Ohio 


(ClHoweard Ledger: () Howard Posting: (Howard Mimeograph 


gaze: 


Sete 
(Please oftach to busines stationery ) 


Methods In 
Bank Operation 


(Continued from page 672) 


variety of instruments it handles 
for itself and others, such as drafts, 
bills of exchange, checks, transfers 
of credits, and so on, is never at rest 
until cash is realized and settlements 
complete, interest cut off, and new 
statements of position available. 
Therefore, each step or activity must 
be coordinated or laid out to work 
objectively toward this end through 
the various departments which are 
continually working against time. 
This will be illustrated in taking up 
the departmental anatomy. 


The cost of each activity is estab- 
lished by the efficiency with which 
each job is done so that, in this sense, 
a bank is no different than a manu- 
facturing concern and, inasmuch as 
a profit must be made, economy is 
no less a test. The checking of 
errors wastes time and money, so 
accuracy in detail must be provided 
for. The number of items handled 
per man per house is an index. 


Safety is an important factor. 
There is no business so liable to 
losses from dishonest practices on 
the part of both employees and cus- 
tomers, as a bank. While the bank 
carries costly fidelity insurance, the 
loss of a trained employee and the 
damage to customer goodwill which 
is many times entailed by an embez- 
zlement, is damaging. 

By ‘flexibility’ is meant the ease 
with which workers from other activ- 
ities can take up and carry on the 
activities of a department, which, 
either by reason of a peak load of 
work or through absentees, is in a 
jam. This is a most serious problem 
as the size of the bank increases. 

In developing and selecting oper- 
ating systems for your bank, one of 
the most important points which I 
wish to concede to you at the begin- 
ning is this: That your bank has its 
own personality—its own local repu- 
tation and atmosphere. It has its 
own peculiar handicaps and advan- 
tages in the character and person- 
ality of the men at the top, the bot- 
tom, and in-between. It has its own 
local problems. In short, in its own 
peculiarities it is different from 
every other bank in the country and 
deserves to have its system applica- 
tions ‘‘tailor made’’. On the other 
hand, the fundamental problems it 
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must solve and the work to be done, 
and the objective to be reached, are 
resident in each and universal to 
all. That is why we visit each other 
and so soon are talking the same 
language and end up by taking a 
good idea, system, or application 
back home. 

The balancing system, the accrual 
system, the proof system, the book- 
keeping system, in principle in latest 
development are all universal and 
so may be used by all alike, but are 
subject to individual adjustment and 
application as to the size and local 
conditions of the bank. 

To have a thorough understanding 
of the objective is half the battle. 
The difficulties and limitations will 
soon be apparent and the means of 
meeting them will develop. It is 
interesting to me to see how often 
men in widely different locations 
will come to the same solution of an 
operating problem without commu- 
nication. Our bank has received 
some of its most valued ideas from 
banks much smaller than we are. 
Our trust ledgers for instance were 
gotten from a small bank in upstate 
Michigan, and we have retained them 
for many years, after diligent com- 
parison with the records of many 
large trust companies the country 
over. Good ideas in connection with 
our recent installation of the single 
posting of commercial ledgers and 
also in regard to branch centraliza- 
tion were received from a much 
smaller bank in Kentucky. This is 
also true of our recent installation 
of a personal loan department. 

The manufacturers of mechanical 
equipment are regular ‘‘bird dogs” 
for banks in scaring up ideas and 
better methods, as well as operating 
economies. Their men visit banks 
of all sizes and are glad to impart 
the experiences of others along with 
their own in connection with the use, 
not only of their own, but the equip- 
ment of other manufacturers with 
other time and labor shortcuts. 

So much for operating systems in 
general. In a later issue, I will take 
up in more detail the many ramifica- 
tions of organization and procedure 
attendant upon the effective opera- 
tion of the modern-day bank. 


Ask your directors to talk about 
banking among their business asso- 
ciates. 
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Charles B. Weaver To 
Represent Northern Trust 


An official announcement from _ the 
Northern Trust Co. states that Charles B. 
Weaver has been elected second vice- 
president of the 
Northern:Trust Co. of 
Chicago, to represent 
that bank among the 
bankers of the Middle 
West. He will take 
the place of Bayless 
W. French, who form- 
erly held this position 
and who recently died. 

The official person- 
nel of the division of 
banks and bankers of 
the Northern Trust 
Co. is as follows: Charles M. Nelson, vice 
president and cashier, Charles B. Weaver, 
second vice president, and Donald McDou- 
gal, Lawrence Kempf, L. Kenneth Billings, 
G. Lyle Fischer, Allan R. Kidd and John 
V. Haas, assistant cashiers. 





C. B. WEAVER 


Wells On D. C. Chest Board 


Osear Wells, chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Ala., who is widely known throughout the 
South as a civic leader as well as an out- 
standing banker, has been appointed to 
the Board of Directors of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., a national organ- 
ization with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Wells served as president of the 
Community Chest organization of his city 
in both 1934 and 1935, and has accepted 
a post of treasurer for the current year. 


Mentz Advanced In 
Citizens National 


J. W. Mentz, manager of the Central 
Manufacturing District branch of Citizens 
National Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been elected a junior 
vice president of his institution. Mr. Mentz 
eame to Citizens a year ago with a back- 
ground as special deputy superintendent 
of banks for the State of Arizona. 


Thirty-Three Years Of 
Banking For Danielson 


Ruben G. Danielson, vice president and 
cashier of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
‘‘grown up’’ with his institution. His 
entire 33 years of banking have been de- 
voted to its service. Mr. Danielson cele- 
brated his fifty-second birthday on Oct. 12. 


WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Bank Of America Advertising 
Receives High Score 


Two honors have recently come to the 
advertising manager of Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings Association 
of San Francisco, L. E. Townsend. His 
advertising copy has received the highest 
official point score of any banking institu- 
tion in the west. The other honor is his 
election to the Board of Directors of the 
Financial AdvertiSers Association. 


Barlow For A.I. B. Post 


At the St. Paul convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking next June, the 
Omaha Chapter will for the first time in 
its 31 year history 
nominate a candidate 
for national vice 
president. The name 
of Milton F. Barlow, 
assistant cashier of 
the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha, 
means much to those 
who have been his as- 
sociates in national 
organization _ circles 
and there is already 
considerable evidence 
of an aggressive campaign in support of 
his candidacy. 

Even prior to receiving the Standard 
Certificate in 1928, Milton Barlow was 
serving upon chapter committees. Soon he 
was elected to the local board of govern- 
ors, then chosen vice president, then presi- 
dent. Omaha Chapter still remembers and 
appreciates significant improvements made 
when he was educational director, substan- 
tial increase in members when he was 
chairman of the membership committee, 
successful inauguration of public educa- 
tional activities during his chairmanship 
of that committee. 

This intelligent local service was facili- 
tated by an excellent educational back- 
ground. Milton Barlow was graduated 
from the Hotchkiss School of Lakeville, 
Connecticut, from Yale University, and 
has been admitted to the practice of law 
in Nebraska. Experience gained as an 
officer of his bank has effectively tem- 
pered and made useful this formal school- 
ing. Sincerely interested in the educa- 
tional problems of the Institute, he has 
unquestionably found in national organiza- 
tion work a wide field for the exercise of 
his talents. 

National Committee activity and three 
years of service upon the National Execu- 
tive Council have naturally resulted in 
many intimate working relationships. 





MILTON F. BARLOW 
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_ Baxter Active On 
Community Fund 


Edwin Baxter, vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed a ‘‘captain’’ for the 1936 
Community Fund campaign. Mr. Baxter 
has been an active and valuable worker 
for the Fund for a great many years, and 
directed one drive as chairman of the cam- 
paign. 

Another Cleveland banker, J. C. MeHan- 
nan, vice president of the Central National 
Bank, is a member of the Community 
Fund Council for the current year. 


Hall New Director, 
Security-First 


Tracy Q. Hall, vice president of the 
Security First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, Calif., has recently been elected a 
director of the institution, according to 
announcement by G. M. Wallace, president. 
Mr. Hall came to California from Illinois 
in 1888, entering the service of the Secu- 
rity Trust and Savings Bank two years 
later. Trust officer from 1916 to 1926, he 
was in that year advanced to vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and continued in that 
dual capacity until the organization of 
the present institution. 


Third-Generation Davis 
Enters Omaha First 


In September, the First National Bank 
of Omaha, Neb., welcomed the third mem- 
ber of the Davis family into its organiza- 
tion. John Frederick Davis follows in the 
footsteps of his father, Thomas L. Davis, 
president, who came to the bank in 1904, 
and of his grandfather, the late Frederick 
H. Davis, who gave 57 years to the insti- 
tution, many of them as president and 
chairman of the board. 


Cressler Passes 20-Year Mark 


Still one year on the sunny side of 60, 
Alfred Miller Cressler, vice president of 
the Central Trust Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has just completed 20 years of service to 
the banking profession—the past six of 
them in connection with the Central Trust 
Company. 


FRESHLY SHELLED 


Delicious PECANS From Texas 


A Gift Box of 5 ibs. Shipped Anywhere in U. S$. 
CHARG 


ALL ES PREPAID 
Check with order $3.10 for prompt shipment 


Pecan Shellers Co-op. - Houston: Texas 
Reference: South Texas Commercial Nat'l Bank, Houston 








Morris Plan Bankers 
Elect Officers 


Officers for the Morris Plan Bankers 
Association for the fiscal year October 1, 
1936 to September 30, 1937 were elected 
at the annual meeting as follows: 

President: Ralph W. Pitman, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

First Vice President: A. C. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Second Vice President: 
son, Portland, Maine. 

Executive Secretary and Treasurer: 
Joseph E. Birnie, Richmond, Va. 


Armstrong, 


Frank L. Raw- 


G. W. Allen Joins Foote Co. 


After many years of use of the Foote 
Adap-Table System in the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co. of Cincinnati, George W. 
Allan, who has been manager of operations 
and personnel, has left the bank to go 
with the Foote Adap-Table Systems Co., 
which installs this system of accrual ac- 
counting. 

Before leaving the bank, Mr. Allan had 
written a series of articles of bank oper- 
ations, which will appear in the forthcom- 
ing issues of Rand MCNally Bankers 
Monthly. His experience will now be ex- 
tended, not to one bank alone, but to 
many banks throughout the country. He 
will be executive vice president of the 
Foote Adap-Table Systems Co., and will 
have headquarters at Los Angeles, Calif. 





Persons Commands 
National Guard 


J. C. Persons, president of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Ala., re- 
cently completed two weeks’ service as 
commanding officer of his state’s National 
Guard. As part of the Third Army ma- 
neuvers out of port Sam Houston, Brigadier- 
General Persons directed a division in 
‘‘defense’’ of the Mexican border. 


Robert Laas Joins Nichols, 


Terry, and Dickinson 


Robert M. Laas has recently joined the 
firm of Nichols, Terry & Dickinson, as 
Director of Sales. Mr. Laas is widely 
known to _ bankers, 
both in the east and 
middlewest. He is a 
pioneer in the develop- 
ment of a rationalized 
bank service, which 
enables the banks to 
meet changing invest- 
ment conditions, and 
provide a maximum 
degree of liquidity 
with adequate income 
return on their earn- 
ing assets. This serv- 
ice is predicated upon a study of the ebb 
and flow of funds through the bank over 
a period of years, in order to determine 
maximum and minimum withdrawal ex- 





RoBerT M. LAAs 


Bankers! 


Are you interested in Soy Beans and their growing 
importance to industry and agriculture? 

Then—you will be interested in the series of 20 
articles which appeared in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, and which has been reprinted in tabloid 
form, available for 50c a copy. 

This series embraces every phase of this magic 
plant—its history—industrial and food uses—grow- 
ing and marketing problems—prices. 

Why—already the Chicago Board of Trade is 
trading in Soy Bean futures. 

You owe it to yourself to know more about this 


new commodity. 


Write for your reprint copy today. Please enclose 


50c with your order. 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West”’ 
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pectancies in the future, and provide sound 
secondary reserves to meet these contin- 
gencies, Mr. Laas was formerly a partner 
of Morris F. Fox & Co., Milwaukee, and 
a vice president of Ames, Emerick & (Co,, 
Ine., with offices in New York City. He 
is a past president of the Milwaukee Bond 
Club. 


Drollinger New 
Y. M. C. A. Head 


Following a recent reorganization of its 
directorate, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Buffalo, N. Y., elected 
Harley N. Drollinger, vice president of the 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co., as 
president of the organization. 


Leads Chest Division 


A. J. Sutherland, vice president of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank of San 
Diego, Calif., is again at the head of the 
business men’s division in both the Com- 
munity Chest campaign and the Red Cross 
Roll-Call. In this same capacity last year, 
Mr. Sutherland set up an unusual record 
by exceeding the quota that had been as- 
signed to his division. 


Bankers Can Live Long 
Lives Too 


Bankers, as well as their banks, can 
live to be a hundred years old. This is 
evidenced by the fact that Edward A. 
Beard, president of the South Norwalk 
Savings Bank, South Norwalk, Conn., was 
in active charge of the bank up to August 
26, 1936. If he had lived to September 
14, he would have been 100 years old. 
Mr. Beard claimed to be the oldest sav- 
ings bank president in the United States. 
If there is any other bank officer who is 
older than that, we hope he will report to 
us promptly so that we may give him due 
credit. 


Heads University’s 200 
Year Celebration 


Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, has accepted 
chairmanship of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s bicentennial committee, which 
will formulate and carry into effect plans 
for celebrating the institution’s birthday 
in 1940. There will be assemblies of scien- 
tists and educators and special bicentennial 
sessions of university and alumni events. 
Earlier, $12,500,000 will be sought to 
enable the institution to begin its third 
century with an increased capacity for 
service. Mr. Wayne is not an alumnus of 
Pennsylvania, but, in his letter to Dr. 
Thomas 8. Gates, president of the Uni- 
versity, wrote that ‘‘there is attached to 
such an occasion a significance which 
reaches far beyond the immediate confines 
of the University.’’ 
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This Gold Was Too Heavy 


The officer in charge of the vault 
of a quite large bank had one cus- 
tomer who was very talkative at the 
time when the subject of gold hoard- 
ing was being discussed pro and con. 
This customer frequently stopped at 
the officer’s desk and talked against 
gold hoarding. The two were good 
friends and the officer finally said 
one morning, ‘‘You talk about this 
so much I believe you are one of the 
men in this community who has a 
lot of gold on hand.’’ 


The customer vehemently denied 
the accusation, but that very morn- 
ing when he went to remove his safe 
deposit box, the heavy weight at 
one end caused it to slip from his 
hands. The box flew open as it hit 
the floor and a great quantity of 
gold pieces rolled out. 


To Be Rid Of 
Double Liability 


Attention is called to the recent 
revision of the national laws which 
makes it possible for national banks 
to rid themselves of the double lia- 
bility of stockholders if they pub- 
lish notice of their intention. In 
order to take advantage of this act, 
the law requires: ‘‘The additional 
liability imposed upon shareholders 
in national banking associations by 
the provsions of section 63 and 64 
of this title shall not apply with 
respect to shares in any such asso- 
ciation issued after June 16, 1933. 
Such additional liability shall cease 
on July 1, 1937, with respect to all 
shares issued by any association 
which shall be transacting the busi- 
ness of banking on July 1, 1937: 
Provided, that not less than six 
months prior to such a date, such 
association shall have caused notice 
of such prospective termination of 
liability to be published in a news- 
paper published in the city, town, or 
county in which such association is 
located, and if no newspaper is pub- 
lished in such city, town, or county, 
then in a newspaper of general cir- 
culation therein. If the association 
fails to give such notice as and when 
above provided, a termination of 
such additional liability may there- 
after be accomplished as of the date 
six months subsequent to publica- 
tion, in the manner above provided. 
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What 
Do You 
Need? 


Mary Manning, the 
Banker’s Secretary, 
will assist you in pur- 
chasing, in the most 
economical 
any of the merchan- 


below. 


No charge whatever for this service. It is maintained by us as a 
complimentary service for our many banking friends. 


Accounting Machines 
Accrual, Accounting andAudit Control 
Adding Machines 
Addressing Machines 
After-Hour Depositories 
Alarms—Bank Vault 

Bags 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
Bank Directories 

10 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
11 Banking Textbooks 

12 Bill Straps 

13 Bookkeeping Machines 

14 Bronze and Brass Signs 

15 Burglar Alarms 

16 Calculating Machines 

17 Calculators 

18 Cancelling Machines 

19 Central Files 

20 Changeable Signs 

21 Check Books 

22 Check Book Covers 

23 Check Cancelling Perforators 
24 Check Certifiers 

25 Check Dispensers 

26 Check Endorsers 

27 Check Files 

28 Check Protectors 

29 Check Signers 

30 Check Sorting Trays 

31 Christmas Savings 

32 Clocks 

33 Clocks-Advertising 

34 Coin Bags 

35 Coin Boxes 

36 Coin Changers 

37 Coin Clocks 

38 Coin Counting Machines 
39 Coin Envelopes 

40 Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 
41 Coin Trays 

42 Coin Wrappers 

43 Counter Cash Protectors 
44 Coupon Books 

45 Coupon Envelopes 

46 Currency Boxes 

47 Currency Envelopes 

48 Currency Straps 

49 Daylight Hold-up Equipment 
50 Delayed Time Locks 

51 Deposit Ticket Files 

52 Desk Lamps 

53 Dictating Machines 

54 Duplicators 

55 Electric Signs 

56 Endorsing Stamps 

57 Envelopes 


OBNANLWNe 


—-——— — —— PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 


Files 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Hold-up Equipment 
Ink 


Ink in Powdered Form 

Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 

Lamps—-Adding, Posting Machine 

Lobby Displays 

Loose-leaf Binders 

Maps 

Name Plates 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

Paper 

Pass Books 

Payroll Envelopes 

Perforating Machines 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Posting Machines 

Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sandurns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 

School Savings Systems 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Signs 

Sorting Trays 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
keeper Communication 

Thermometers—Guant, Electrical 
Advertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 

Vaults 

Vault Alarms 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Window and Lobby Displays 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY, Rand MSNally & Co. 


536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please have sent to us buying information on 


manner, 


dise or services listed 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 

CasH AND DuE From Banks ...... . . « « « « $ 761,871,603.45 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

GUARANTEED . . . (eee OR eee SS ee 
STATE AND MunicIPAL iow ee os ks ic ee ee a SS CS 92,284,190.54 
OrHER Bonps AND SECURITIES .. . eo ee ae ae 182,358,460.75 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ Ancurrasees ae es 661,968,786.91 
Biseeed P35 sk ds te ee a ee ee 37,796,134.61 
ee ae ae 4,184,996.72 
MortcaGes . . . ee ae ae a a a ae 9,310,861.59 
CusTOMERS’ iunaresnes heansurer a a ee ee ae a a 14,835,804.61 
a ee ee a ae ee ee ee 38,218,048.83 


$2,568,430,311.49 


LIABILITIES 
CapiTAL Funps: 


Common Stock . ..... . . « ~ $100,270,000.00 
SurPLus .. i «*s & © «5 «cs Bee 
UNDIVIDED a el eee ee te” 20,963,373.00 
$ 221,503,373.00 
messeve fon Conrineneeens.. .. si ce se eK eS 12,544,319.82 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . . . « « « 1,060,559.34 
Deposits. . . ae eee ee ae ee ee ee ee 
ACCEPTANCES Ouisvasmme py ae 16,825,585.31 
LiaBILiTy AS ENDORSER ON Accurrances 4 AND » Forason BILLs . 6,981,785.49 
ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 18,625,833.26 
$2,568 430,311.49 


United States Government and other securities carried at $97,141,921.44 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK 


Changes not previously reported indicated by * 


New And Reopened Institutions 


New Banks 
New Branches 
Reopened Banks 


Through Liquidation. . 


Through Merger or Consolidation ......... 


Through Absorption, etc 
Through Conversion .. 
Total Discontinued 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger and Consolidation 
Through Absorption ...... 

Total Discontinued 


National 2; State 17; Private 1 
National 11; State 13; 


Banks Reported Discontinued 


National 3; State 


....National 2; State 


National 6; State 
National 3; State 
National 14; State 


16 
?: 

15 

= 


Changes In Titles And/Or Locations 


CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 

The Morris Plan Company of Oakland, 
Branch of Oakland 

(J. C. Green, Manager) 

Biggs 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Biggs Branch. ..90-1378 
(Opened September 28, 1936. J. W. 
Reinhardt, Manager) 

Hollywood 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sunset-Clark Branch 

90-1374 

(Opened October 3, 1936. James Dugan, 
Manager) 

Ione 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ione Branch... .90-1380 
(Opened September 21, 1936. "Randy oO. 
Barsotti, Manager) 

Los Angeles 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Pico-La Cienega Branch 
(Opened September 10, 1936. H. 
Griffen, Manager) 

San Dimas 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Dimas Branch 


90-659 

(Opened September 5, 

Marchant, Manager. Succeeded First 
National Bank and San Dimas Savings 
Bank) 

San Dimas 

First National Bank 
(Above bank and the San Dimas Sav- 
ings Bank were taken over by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, September 5, 
1936, which bank now operates a 
branch at San Dimas) 

San Dimas 

San Dimas Savings Bank - 
(Above bank and the First National 
Bank, San Dimas, were taken over by 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Francisco, Septem- 
ber 5, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at San Dimas) 

Saratoga 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Saratoga Branch. 90-1376 
(Opened September 11, 1936. J. D. Far- 
well, Manager) 


National 2; State 6; Private 2 


Tulelake 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Tulelake Branch.90-1377 
(Opened September 14, 1936. C. Alex 
Clements, Manager) 

Westwood 

*Westwood National Bank - 
(Voluntary liquidation September 10, 
1936) 

Woodlake 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Woodlake Branch. .90-1375 
(Opened August 10, 1936. B. I. Hesse, 
Manager) 


COLORADO 


Lamar 
First National Bank 
(Change in title of Lamar 
Bank, August 15, 1936) 
Lamar 
Lamar National Bank - 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Lamar, August 15, 1936) 
Monte Vista 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 
(Capital 
$5,000. 
Milne, 
1936) 
Pueblo 
Western National Bank 
(Will be placed in voluntary liquidation 
ret al 30, 1936. Reported August 


National 


82-459 
$30,000, Surplus and Profits 
W. C. Dorney, President, J. C. 
Cashier. Opened September 1, 


FLORIDA 


Bowling Green 
State Bank of Bowling Green.. .63-144 
(Voluntary liquidation as of “August 
22, 1936 with the Wauchula State 
Bank, Wauchula, as paying agent) 

Miami 

*American Bank & Trust Co.....63-527 
(To open between October 1 and 15, 
1936. Capital $200,000, Surplus $50,000. 
Leo Robinson, President, R. H. Daniel, 
Cashier) 


GEORGIA 


Blairsville 
*Beacham Banking Co., Private. .64-1167 
(Discontinued in 1935) 
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Midville 
*Midville Banking Co., Private.64-1163 
(Changed title to The Peoples Bank, 
October 3, 1936) ; 
Midville 
*The Peoples Bank, Private... .64-1163 
(Opened October 3, 1936. E. W. Brooks, 
President and Cashier. Change in title 
of Midville Banking Co., Private) 
Ray City 
*Farmers Bank, Private - 
(Opened January 14, 1936. L. C. Swindle, 
Owner) 
Winder 
*Perry & Williams Bank, Private. 64-1174 
(Succeeded by Perry Banking Com- 
pany, September 17, 1936) 
Winder 
*Perry Banking Co., Private. 
(Opened September 17, 1936 


-64- ae 
H. 


Perry, Owner. Succeeded Perry & wit: 
liams Bank) 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
Central National Bank in Chicago 2-421 
(Capital $200,000. Wm. Regnery, 
President. To open about October 1) 

Waukegan 

*Citizens National Bank of Wales 
(Capital $100,000. Earl D. Amsler, Pres- 
ident, James N. Finn, Cashier. Change 
in title and location September 18, of 
Citizens National Bank of Zion, Zion, 
Ill., which was a conversion of the 
First State Bank of Zion City. Effec- 
tive September 4, 1936) 

Zion 

*First State Bank of Zion City. .70-1683 
(Converted to Citiizens National Bank 
of Zion, September 4, 1936, which bank 
moved and changed title to Citizens 
National Bank of Waukegan, Wauke- 
gan, September 18, 1936, using 70-160) 

INDIANA 

Cumberland 
Cumberland Bank (Private)....71-721 
(Closed for liquidation August 165, 1936) 

IOWA 

Badger 
Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 
fice of Humboldt 


a sese) Manager. Opened 
September 
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Callender 

*Callender Savings Bank........ 72-1230 
(Deposit liability assumed by Somers 
Savings Bank, Somers September 19, 
1936) 

Callender 

*Somers Savings Bank, Office of Somers 


(Opened September 21, 1936. R. C. 
Allen, Cashier) 

Iowa City 

*Iowa State Bank & Trust Co...72-2162 
The correspondents for the Iowa 
State Bank & Trust Co., Iowa City, 
Iowa are The Chase National Bank, 


New York, The First National Bank, 
Chicago and The Bankers Trust Co., 
Des Moines. Through an error they 
were listed in the Final 1936 Edition 
of the Rand McNally Bankers Direc- 
tory as The Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, and The Central National 
Bank, Des Moines. 

Mason City 
United Home Bank & Trust Co.72-2 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50,000 ee oO. 
Wilkinson, President, R. A. 
Cashier. Opened August 31, 1936) 

What Cheer 


First National Bank in What Cheer 
aes eins ee iad oh tari im LAS RT WA SURGES A Uae nes el Sa 72-440 
(Deposit liability assumed by First 


State Bank of What Cheer, September 
5, 1936) 

What Cheer 
First State Bank of What Cheer.72-440 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and ¥ Lat Sn 
$14,000. John T. Baylor, President, 
Harry W. Enger, Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 8, 1936. Assumed deposit liabil- 
ity of First National Bank of What 
Cheer) 

Winthrop 

*Farmers State Savings Bank, Office of 
Independence (Opened September 3, 
1936. J. S. Luther, Manager) 


KANSAS 


Eldorado 

*Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
ee tends oe alos Giordani ales ees Wan ae eee 83-183 
(Merged with Walnut Valley State 
Bank which bank assumed the deposit 


liabilities August 29, 1936. Capital: 

Common $25,000, Preferred $25,000, 

Surplus and Profits $4,830. F. H. Cron, 

President, J. E. Tanner, Cashier) 
Green 

SE errr 83-853 
: (Voluntary liquidation August 12, 1936) 
vane 

ee | Seer rere 83-1414 

(Merged witih First National Bank, 


Ottawa, under latter title, August 15, 
1936. Capital $100,000, Surplus, Profits 
and Reserves $55,000. R. M. Clogston, 
President, R. S. Hanes, Cashier) 


KENTUCKY 
Nebo 
Se rrr ree 
(Voluntary liquidation September 1, 
1936. Aceounts taken over by Ken- 
tucky Bank & Trust Co., Madisonville) 


73-566 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson 

*Jackson City Bank & Trust Co. (Branch 
Office at 109 Francis St. Opened Septem- 
ber 19, 1936. Leo J. Clarke, Manager) 

Mount Morris 
Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Mount Morris Branch of Flint. .74-1196 
(Walter R. Beerman, Manager. Opened 
August 13, 1936) 


MINNESOTA 
Appleton 
First National Bank............ 75-314 
(Converted to Northwestern State 


Bank of Appleton, September 5, 1936) 
Appleton 
Northwestern State Bank of Anpietee 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and profits 
$24,000. C. M. Krebs, President, Sibert 
Johnson, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank) 
Dawson 
Northwestern National Bank...75-1602 
(Converted to Northwestern State Bank 
of Dawson, August 31, 1936) 
Dawson 
Northwestern State Bank of Dawson 


DARED Daehn bse bh eves en eee 75-1602 
yo a 000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,00 M. Johnson, President, 


vag E. , ee. Cashier. Charter 
issued August 21, 1936. Opened August 
31, 1936. Conversion of Northwestern 
National Bank) 

Red Wing 
Red Wing National Bank & Trust Co. 


(Assets and liabilities assumed by The 
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First National Bank of Red Wing, 
August 8, 1936. Capital: Common $70,- 
000, Preferred $30,000, Surplus $18,- 
000. Samuel H. Lockin, President, Aug. 
H. Lidberg, Cashier) 
Winthrop 
First National Bank in Winthrop 
ncaa la wie a teate baa eee anniek ihe eoxdoala 75-343 
(Taken over by Winthrop State Bank, 
August 29, 1936) 


Winthrop 
Winthrop State Bank........... 75-343 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. H. C. Stresemann, President, 
E. W. Olson, Cashier. Charter issued 
August 19, 1936. Opened August 29, 
1936. Conversion of First National 


Bank in Winthrop) 


MISSISSIPPI 


Glen Allan 
Washington & Issaquena Bank. .85-482 
(Voluntary liquidation May 14, 1936) 


MISSOURI 


Durham 
Durham State Bank........... 80-1716 
(Deposit liabilities assumed and part 
of assets taken over by Lewiston State 
Bank, Lewiston, August 24, 1936 (Capi- 
tal: Common $13,000, Preferred $12,000, 
Capital Notes $10, 000, Surplus and 
Profits $5,000. L. H. Gnuse, President, 
S. F. Gnuse, Cashier) 

Highlandville 
Bank of Highlandville......... 80-1634 
(Voluntary liquidation June 5, 1936) 

mg 
Bank Of LAtouPr. ..scccccccccses 80-1057 
(Taken over by Bank of Holden, Holden. 


Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000, Capital Notes $35,000. W. F. 
McCutchen, President, E. K. Redford, 
Cashier) 

— 
Bank of Magnolia... .cccccccs 80-1082 
(Closed Poy 15, 1936) 

Stanberry 
Commercial BAOBK os. cccciccess 80-313 
(Voluntary liquidation September 1, 
1936) 

Stover 

WERT OR TE os. b cd aes wh deae eee 80-1382 
(Taken over by Farmers Bank, Octo- 
ber 3, 1936) 

Tindall 

*Farmers State Bank........... 80-1228 


(Closed September 17, 1936 for liquida- 
tion by order of Board of Directors) 

Wellsville 

*Bank of Wellsville............ 80-1805 
(Opened September 14, 1936. Capital 
$30,000, Surplus $6,000. Gus_ Gastler, 
President, H. L. Burwell, Cashier) 

Wellsville 

*Wellisville Bank..........cceees 80-461 
(Voluntary liquidation September 14, 


1936) 
NEBRASKA 
Phillips 
Bank of PhILMIDS. .....cccccress 76-836 


(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
Wood River, Wood River, September 8, 


1936) 

Stratton 
Commercial Bank... ..cccsccces 76-879 
(W. R. Martin, President. Opened Sep- 


tember 2, 1936. Assumed assets and 
liabilities of Commercial Banking Co.) 
Stratton 
Commercial Banking Co......... 76-879 
(Assets and liabilities assumed by 
Commercial Bank, September 2, 1936) 
Wood River 
Bank of Wood River........... 76-838 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $3,000. E. C. 
Arnett, President, E. C. Huxtable, 
Cashier. Moved from Phillips, Septem- 
ber 8, 1936) 


NEW YORK 


Cortland 

"Sete. THUGS Geiss cies cecccrns 50-311 
(Changed title to The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Cortland, effective 
October 1, 1936) 


Cortland 
*The Marine Midland Trust Co., of Cort- 
Ws. 6 ok ecivseesindneseennsaeaea 50-311 
(Albert Haskell, Jr., President, H. D. 


Parsons, Treasurer. Change in title of 
Cortland Trust Co., effective October 1, 
1936) 

New York 

*Manufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 
at 32 University Place to be opened 
November 1, 1936) 

New York 

*Manufacturers Trust Co., (New branch 
at 275-279 W. 125th St., to be opened 

November 1, 1936) 


Rochester 

*First National Bank & Trust Co.. 
(Merged with Lincoln-Alliance 
& Trust Co., September 26, 1936, 
latter title. Capital $2,800,000, Surplus 
and Profits $1,359,297. Raymond N, 
Ball, President, E. J. Tuety, Secretary) 

Scarsdale 


50-31 
Bank 
under 


The County Trust Company, Caleb 
Heathcote Branch of White - Plains 
6CSCSbSSBES OSES ORC OCCADO OC REEES 50-1163 


(George B. “Clifton, Vice President in 
charge. Opened July 29, 1936) 
Scarsdale 

Caleb Heathcote Trust Company of 
NONE, 045-6048 k0cse CRS Oeee 50-1163 
(Merged with The County Trust Co, 
White Plains, July 29, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch at Scarsdale) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Angier 

*First-Citizens Bank & Trem, Co., 
Branch of Smithfield............ i 
(Opened October 1, 1936. J.D. ibarout 
in charge temporarily) 

Blowing Rock 

*Bank of Blowing Rock.......... 66-35 
(Absorbed by Wautaga County Bank, 


Boone, October 1, 1936) 
Blowing Rock 
*Watauga County Bank, Branch of 
Boone (Opened September 29, 1936) 
Littleton 
*Bank of Halifax, Branch of Halifax 
(Opened September 21, 1936) 
Littleton 
eee eee eee 66-244 
(Absorbed by Bank of Halifax, Hali- 


fax, September 21, 1936) 

Mount Holly 

*Bessemer City Bank, Tellers Window 
of Bessemer City (Opened September 


22, 1936. O. M. Vernon, President in 
charge) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Harvey 
Direc WOCIONE) DORE. 6 ccccceccass 77-78 


(Voluntary liquidation August 22, 1936) 
Harvey 

First State Bank of Harvey..... 77-816 

(Change in location of First State 

Bank, Silva. Effective August 24, 1936. 

Capital: Common $15,000, Debentures 

$10,000, Surplus and Profits $15,000. 


A. O. Barstad, President, R. M. Lock- 
wood, Cashier) 

Silva 
¢ we PR eer ere ee 77-816 


(Moved to Harvey and changed title to 
yates State Bank of Harvey, August 24, 


OKLAHOMA 
Davenport 
The Security State Bank........ 86-795 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 


$5,000, Surplus and Profits $4,000. R. M. 
Argabright, Cashier. To open about 
September 21, 1936. Succeeds Bank of 
Kendrick, Kendrick) 
Kendrick 
eR se eee 86-795 
(Will move to Davenport under title 
of The Security State Bank, about Sep- 
tember 21, 1936) 
Ponca City 
Security Trust Co. 


(In voluntary liquidation. Reported 
August 11, 1936) 
OREGON 

Bend 

<< . fe ee eer eee 96-343 
(Opened October 1, 1936. Capital $50,- 
000. Frank S. McGarvey, President, 
Carl B. Hoogner, Cashier) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

New Salem 

"First National BASE. .....c.cees 60-1277 
(Deposit liability and assets taken 


over by Second National Bank, Union- 

town, October 6, 1936, which bank now 

operates a branch in New Salem) 
New Salem 


*Second Nationl Bank, New Salem 
Branch of Uniontown.......... 60-1277 
(Opened October 7, 1936) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gettysburg 
*Potter County Bank. .......2:. 78-170 
(Opened September 21, 1936. Capital 


$25,000. Ross Richardson, President, 
Henry Frick, Cashier. Succeeded Potter 
County National Bank) 
Gettysburg 
*Potter County National Bank. ..78-170 
(Succeeded by Potter County Bank, 
September 21, 1936) 
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Gregory 
Northwestern Bank............. 78-724 
(Consolidated with Northwest Secu- 
rity National Bank of Sioux Falls, 
Sioux Falls, August 22, 1936, which 
bank operates a branch at Gregory) 
regor 

Oerthwest Security National Bank of 
Sioux Falls, Gregory Branch... .78-724 
(H. E. McKee, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened August 22, 1936) 


TEXAS 


Coleman 
*Coleman County State Bank...88-2181 


(Opened October 15, 1936. Capital $30,- 
000. H. A. Byrom, President, C. W. 
Woodruff, Cashier) 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank ............ 68-664 
(Formerly Old Dominion, Bank, Cher- 
rydale. Reported August 15, 1936) 
Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Ballston Branch 
OPT T ECU TTT CERT UCT Cree 68-700 


(Formerly Old Dominion Bank, Branch 
of Cherrydale, Ballston. Reported 
August 15, 1936) 
Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Columbia Pike 
Branch 68-701 
(Formerly Old Dominion Bank, Arling- 
ton Branch of Cherrydale, Arlington. 
Reported August 15, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Creer COUMMEP TOA so occ ceccsacccss 
(Merger and consolidation of Citizens 
Bank of Carroll and Farmers Bank, 
Inc. Effective August 27, 1936) 
Hillsville 
Citizens Bank of Carroll........ 688287 
(Merged and consolidated with Farm- 
ers Bank, Inc., under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 
Hillsville 
ap BO A” ee 68-288 
(Merged and consolidated with Citizens 
Bank of Carroll, under title of Carroll 
County Bank, August 27, 1936) 
Rapidan 
*State Bank of Madison, Inc., Branch of 
Madison 68-420 
(Opened September 10, 1936. E. L. Pey- 
ton, Manager) c 
Rapidan 
*State Bank of Rapidan......... 68-420 
(Purchased by State Bank of Madison, 
Inc., Madison, September 10, 1936) 


WASHINGTON 
Sequim 
< . 2 8 RP eee rer eT ee 98-463 
(To open in October. Capital $25,000, 


Surplus and Profits $5,000. Thad Wag- 
ner, President, J. J. Gallacci, Cashier) 

Wapato 

*First National Bank............ 98-320 
(Purchased by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Septem- 
ber 15, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch in Wapato) 


Wapato 
*The National Bank of Commerce o 
Seattle, Wapato Branch........ 98-320 


(Opened September 15, 1936. Joseph V. 
Rouleau, Manager) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Pennsboro 
ee a 69-436 
(Opened October 1, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000. S. T. McKinley, President, Leslie 
W. Lamp, Cashier) 


WISCONSIN 
Wilton 


Bank of Sparta, Wilton Station...... 
(cc. EB 


. . Backus, Manager. Reported 
August 31, 1936) 
Wilton 


Wilton State Bank............. 79-721 
(Absorbed by Bank of Sparta, Sparta. 
Reported August 31, 1936. Capital 
$76,000, Surplus and Profits $41,000. 


W. Barney, President, A. N. Wall, 
Cashier) 


WYOMING 

Superior 

*First Bank of Superior.......... 99-35 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 1, 1936. Will close doors Sep- 
tember 30, 1936. Remaining assets will 
be transferred to Rock Springs Na- 
tional Bank, Rock Springs) 
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New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 
+ Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Vallejo 
*Bank of Vallejo. 
(Application filed September 19, 1936) 


CONNECTICUT 
West Haven a ° 
+First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
New Haven, Branch of New Haven 
(To open about November 1, 1936) 


GEORGIA 
Collins 
*+Bank of Collins. 
(George Jarriel, Owner) 


IOWA 

Lawton 

*First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
Moville. (Office certificate issued Sep- 
tember 14, 1936y 

Malcolm 

*Grinnell State Bank, Office of Grinnell. 
(Office certificate issued September 11, 
1936) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Waltham 
*+Merchants Bank & Trust Co. 
(J. J. Foster, correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Centerline 
State Savings Bank, Branch of Warren 
(Authorized August 18, 1936) 


MINNESOTA 
Claremont 
*+Security State Bank. . 
(W. C. Brown and Mike Collins, corre- 
spondents) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Liberty 
+Amite County Bank (Branch of Glos- 
ter) 
NEW YORK 
Albion 
*+First National Bank. 
(Burroughs Strickland and Julius Kuck, 
correspondents) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Roxboro 
+National Bank of Roxboro 
(J. W. Montague, President, A. M. 
Burns, Cashier) 
OREGON 
Baker ° 
*+Baker State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Blaine Hallock and 


Henry Wendt, correspondents) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Colton 
*+Community Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
John L. Wood and H. J. Montgomery. 
incorporators) 





FDIC Changes 


Additions and deletions in Membership of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., since the publishing of the Final 1936 Rand 


M¢Nally Bankers Directory. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Dimas—The First National Bank of 
oe ee rere ee Delete 
San Dimas—San Dimas Savings Bank 


etanceageepauceaeasae chavedaauhe Delete 
Westwood—The Westwood National Bank 
.CbeCERUEE Ce baRwnwad eee tan en en Delete 
COLORADO 
Lamar—The First National Bank in 
BE  ccutceasecsanseeneh4eeeseanl dd 
Lamar—Lamar National Bank....Delete 
Pueblo—Western National Bank of Pueblo 
PPPeTTTeT TTT OTIC TL TT Delete 
FLORIDA 
Bowling Green—State Bank of Bowling 
GROG cenccdvcccnceeeecescuscews Delete 
ILLINOIS 


Waukegan—tThe Citizens National Bank 
OT BO a ree ee Add 
(Succeeded The Citizens National 
Bank of Zion) 

Zion—The Citizens National Bank of Zion 


Sh dbuae ce CdSe eheteeee eeadeneee Delete 
Zion—The First State Bank of Zion 
CRF ccvdcdctecadecesdéconwteenes Delete 
INDIANA 
Cumberland—Cumberland Bank... Delete 
IOWA 
Mason City—United Home Bank & Trust 
COIN votncthecednceeceeaneeeee Add 
Mitchellville—Farmers Savings —_ 


What Cheer—The First National Bank 
fm Wet COOP. 5. ccccccccccces Delete 
What Cheer—First State Bank of be - 
€ 


CHE occ ccactocctcccckoewesteccer A 
KANSAS 
Eldorado—Farmers & Merchants Na- 

Se  aeearree o e Delete 


Montrose—Montrose State Bank...Delete 
KENTUCKY 


Nebo—Citizens Bank of Nebo..... Delete 
MINNESOTA 
Appleton—The First National Bank of 
BOS iivnimradnes ceeeauaned Delete 


Appleton—Northwestern State Bank. Add 
Dawson—The Northwestern National 
EEE. db adecencscbacesisdtnesvene Delete 


Dawson—Northwestern State Bank of 
err rer Terre rr Add 
Red Wing—The Red Wing National 
Bank & Trust Company........ Delete 
Winthrop—First National Bank in Win- 
SGD & i cccalwasencsaselecanewune Delete 
Winthrop—Winthrop State Bank....Add 
MISSOURI 
Durham—Durham State Bank..... Delete 
Latour—Bank of Latour.......... Delete 
Stanberry—Commercial Bank of Stan- 
WN  Cewccaanndaduxseeseneewes Delete 
Tindall—Farmers State Bank..... Delete 
Wellsville—Bank of Wellsville...... Add 


Wellsville—The Wellsville Bank. .Delete 


Wyaconda—Peoples Bank .......... Add 
NEBRASKA 
Fullerton—The First National Bank. Add 

(Membership sign was. erroneously 


omitted in Final 1936 Directory) 
Stratton—Commercial Bank......... Add 
Stratton—Commercial Banking Company 

Te Per eT Ter Te CT Te Tee Delete 


NEW YORK 
Cortland—Cortland Trust Company 


amaedeoeeneeuce4hesnn taketh Delete 
Cortland—The Marine Midland Trust 
COG occa creed ntescicseeueauaal Add 
Rochester—The First National Bank & 
BUOME COs ss nnees ccuvducecacndens Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Littleton—The Bank of Littleton. .Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Harvey—First National Bank....Delete 


Harvey—First State Bank.......... Add 
Silva—First State Bank.......... Delete 
OKLAHOMA 
Davenport—The Security State Bank 
cacéhdesei ca aeeeah shaeedee mae Walks Ad 
Kendrick—Bank of Kendrick..... Delete 
Kingfisher—Security Bank....... Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Gettysburg—Potter County Bank....Add 
Gettysburg—Potter County National 





PRN 0 6 coc anckncnsdscrcnehedsehen Delete 
Gregory—Northwestern Bank of Gregory 
CRbeeedeeteceseeewcvedeagieuenes Delete 
(Continued on next page) 
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VIRGINIA 
Hillsville—Carroll County Bank..... Add 
Hillsville—Citizens Bank of Carroll 

Sin etek a se eee. 60k Oats eae o ew ak Delete 
Hillsville—Farmers Bank, Inc.....Delete 
WASHINGTON 


Wapato—tThe First National Bank. Delete 


WISCONSIN 
Wilton—The Wilton State Bank..Delete 


WYOMING 
Superior—First Bank of Superior. Delete 


First National Bank, Fullerton, Nebr. 


The First National Bank, Fullerton, 
Nebraska, is and has been a member of 
the F. D. I. C. since organization of this 
corporation. Inadvertently_the symbol 
showing this membership was omitted in 
the Final 1936 Bankers Directory. 


Two Associations Hold 


Important Conventions 

(Continued from page 658) 
receive a single direct inquiry. Long 
afterward, through a telephone in- 
quiry, a representative was asked to 
call. The result was a classified ad- 
vertisement which produced a com- 
mission of 35 cents. My associate 
asked what prompted the call, where- 
upon the prospect opened his drawer 
and pulled out an advertisement 
which had been published more than 
a year previously. 

“‘This particular account itself 
grew and spent $50,000 the follow- 
ing year in space advertising. 
Through this account, an introduc- 
tion was obtained to a western house 
opening a New York office, which 
account was also secured, the initial 
advertising being restricted to an 
opening announcement. The busi- 
ness of that house grew, and within 
three years, they were spending be- 
tween $200,000 and $300,000 a year. 
A new firm came out of that partic- 
ular house which, so our records dis- 
closed, spent $1,200,000 over a period 
of four years. The origin of all that 
business was recalled only by my 
associate who, when in a contempla- 
tive mood, remembered the classified 
advertisement he received was the 
result of a telephone call answering 
one of his year-old advertisements.”’ 

A thought provoking talk on sell- 
ing trusts was given by C. H. (Gus) 
Handerson of Cleveland, who some 
years ago was president of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
but for the last several years has 
been out of banking. Some of his 
thought-provoking statements are 
the following: 

‘“Why do people buy trusts? It 
may be because I am rapidly grow- 
ing old, but it seems to me that ’32 
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and its ill-begotten brethren left a 


decided mark in the spirit of 
America—it diverted us from a 
nation of gamblers, partly and some- 
times entirely, to a nation of relative 
conservatives desirous primarily of 
security of principal. 

‘‘Fundamentally, I believe that 
trusts are purchased out of emotions. 
The whole trust idea is emotional. 
Oh true, I know, that figures—cold 
and clammy—bulk large in the path- 
way of sale, but my desire to have a 
trust of almost any type is basically 
an emotional desire—I want security 
for myself and/or for my family— 
and both applications have roots 
sunk deep in emotions. 

“*T have studied the selling of the 
insurance companies. They approach 
me with an emotional appeal—a 
daughter goes to college—and skill- 
fully they build up almost a sob 
story which creates a definite buying 
desire for a variety of products—a 
recognition of a need, the desire to 
plug this hole. From that point, I 
rush on rather easily over the 
hurdles of figures, being relatively 
bent upon plugging a hole which 
might lead to insecurity. 

“‘The following is not a new idea 
but right now I would like to see 
once more a strong series of trust 
advertisements devoted to the appli- 
cation of a trust to me—the case 
method. Magazines have been built 
and profited tremendously upon the 
case method. In itself, it is insurance 
of reading, if humanly handled— 
emotionally handled. A dozen or a 
score of things a year happen just to 
little Me which if picked up and 
properly cut into cameo would divert 
my whole way of thinking. . .divert 
it to the trust idea. 

‘*Brief, direct mail would add its 
quota of understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and emotional desire. Not tech- 
nical tones but emotional peep-holes 
into private lives of the great, the 
near-great and....Me! 

‘*And at that point the sales force 
becomes imperative! 

‘‘T never could, and do not yet, 
understand—in spite of several in- 
teresting years in banking—why a 
banker will hedge on industrial 
eredits when he sees sales falling off 
and yet won’t put on salesmen him- 
self to sell his own product! 

‘‘Bankers of yesterday were sales 
blind—yes, they were even sales 
blind when they considered sales 


trends in relation to credits, and, 
frankly, I find this holds good today 
...the banker mentally fails to see 
the connection between sales and 
credits, and part of our catastrophe 
can, perhaps, be predicated upon 
this fatal blindness.”’ 

C. W. Bailey, president of the 
First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn., urged that small banking in- 
stitutions develop a trust service. In 
the course of his speech he had the 
following to say: 

‘‘The so-called country banker is 
slow to venture into the corporate 
management of trusts as a part of 
the operations of the bank he directs. 
A very material part of this disin- 
clination is pure and unadulterated 
mental and physical laziness. 

‘*Corporate management of trusts 
and administration of estates is an 
avenue of endeavor which he has not 
followed, and engaging in that activ- 
ity requires a new line of thought 
and a greater amount of activity 
than heretofore expended. If seri- 
ously followed the handling of trust 
estates may well become a profitable 
and valuable part of the official rela- 
tionship of men of sound ability. 
The increased volume has often made 
it possible for the bank to employ 
much better talent for all manage- 
ment, thereby raising the standards 
of the bank and giving it a much 
broader field of usefulness in every 
way. 

“Tt is just so easy for the non- 
aggressive type of banker to follow 
the lines of least resistance and con- 
fine his sphere of operations to the 
acceptance of the deposits which are 
entrusted to his care and the taking 
of water tight collateral for every 
loan made. To many, that is bank- 
ing. It might be classed as ultra 
conservative banking. It is not very 
constructive banking. 

‘“‘The country banker should be 
the watch dog over the economic life 
of the trade territory which his bank 
serves. It is his task to provide a 
safe depository for the surplus earn- 
ings of his neighbors and associates. 
He can exert an influence of tremen- 
dous protective value on the invest- 
ment program of the patrons of his 
bank. He should do all that the 
people of his trade territory have the 
right to expect of him in providing 
the machinery for the maintenance 
of capital within the borders of his 
influence. ’’ 
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ARE INDEED is the customer 
who comes in and opens an 
account with your Bank for a 
single reason. 

Truthfully, he may say, “Recommend- 
ed by a friend,” “Convenience,” or “Liked 
your advertising.” But, if it were possible 
for you to trace all the factors behind 
each new customer’s favorable attitude 
toward your institution, what would 
you find? Word-of-mouth and paid ad- 
vertising, news of the Bank’s activities, 
the appearance of the Bank building, 


and every check, every letterhead he 
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has seen with the Bank’s name — all 
have registered in his mind to make up 
the sum total of that favorable im- 
pression. 

Banking relationships (and trust rela- 
tionships to an even greater degree) are 
not a matter of “love at first sight.” Build- 
ing and holding good will is a long term 
proposition ...one that is helped de- 
cidedly by distinctive stationery. Give 
your Bank the benefit of specialized 
knowledge and craftsmanship in station- 
ery items that reach your customers — 


present and prospective. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED IN THE INTERESTS OF BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND PUBLIC BY 





THE INSTITUTE OF 
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120 WALL STREET, 











NEW YORK 






Insurance against disastrous contingencies. Bank checks must receive 


their share of protective attention. There is no safety paper better made than 


Dispatch Safety, one of the Gilbert Quality Bank Stationery papers. 


From the raw rag and cellulose fibers to beautiful sheets of smooth lint- 


less safety paper it is made entirely under the roofs of Gilbert Paper Company. 1) 1S PAT | 


Ask your printer or lithographer to use this modern non-alterable 


check paper for your next supply. 


GILBERT PAPER €CO., MENASHA, WIS. 
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